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WHY MAKE LIKE 
AN OSTRICH? 


Why Hide Your Head From Facts? 


Publishers estimate that 5,000,000 people are 
trying to write for publication. Yet, 90% of 
our magazine fiction is authored by less than 
500 writers. 


WHY IS THAT? Good writing is not that 
scarce. Thousands of people can write smooth, 
beautiful prose. There is no monopoly on 
brains or ability, ideas or plots. Then why do 
500 writers get all the checks and the others 
get rejection slips? 


WELL, THINK THIS OVER: Critical analysis of 
both published and rejected stories shows that 
the only unique element possessed by success- 
ful writers is the knowledge of how to put a 
story together in the correct Story Form. 


95% of the stories in today’s popular fiction 
magazines follow ONE Story Pattern. Not one 
“plot formula’’ but one ‘story formula.”’ It 
stares you in the face from the pages of every 
magazine on the stands. 


DO YOU USE THAT PATTERN? Do you cast 
the idea, plot, motivation and atmosphere .. . 
the plastic elements of your story . into 
that recognized mold which gives ‘them the 
proper Story Form? 


The MASTER FORMULA is that pattern. Nine 
out of ten published stories in the Love, Sport, 
Adventure, Sea, Air, Business Problem, ‘Teen- 
Age Tribulation, Detective and other Action 
Story fields are a _ tacit indorsement of it. 
Analysis of over 3000 stories proves that state- 
ment. 


MASTER FORMULA is a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of story writing. 


Nothing like it in clarity and detail has 
ever been offered before. 


Printed in graph form, it is as easy to follow 
as a road map. _ It shows the four sections of 
a story, The Three Manners of Presentation 
and the amount of each used by good crafts- 
men. 


Scenes are ruled off in contrasting color; 
points of conflict are highlighted. It shows 
the Nine Ingredients inherent to every story 
(never before published) and where and 
how many times each is used. 
It pin-points every element from “plants” to ‘‘climax”’ 
and shows you what to write in each 100 words. 


NOT FOR the ivory-tower tenant or the starry- 
eyed dreamer who still believes in “inspiration.” 
This is for the writer who wants to SELL. 


A post card will bring details. 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, Calif. 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), ‘Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR’ WRITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 
Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 
How to Stud 
Public 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
Screen 

(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Persistent Efforts Bring SALES 
For Your BOOK and 
MAGAZINE Material 


The publishing district is my field. My 
experience is available to established writ- 
ers who are handled on commission basis 
and to others who may start at the intro- 
ductory rate of $3 for up to 4,000 words. 


Should revision be required, advice will 
be given briefly and material may be re- 
submitted without charge. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service if desired. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


“If it can be sold — I can sell it.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Publisher 


When Charlie Heale was “lit- 
tle,” he was big and earned 50 
bucks a week more—unloading 
craft paper. If it didn’t weigh 
125 pounds, it was rejected. In 
a few nights he learned from a 
stocky young Irish lad to throw 
that much paper up into the air 
and pyramid it. He couldn't do 
it now. Bul he is still big. 

Charlie Heale is now President 


and Gencral Manager of Hard- 
ware Age, one of the leading 


trade publications in the country, 
as well as Vice-President and General Manager of 
the Chilton Company. 

In December, 1916, he got a job in the Adver- 
lising Age advertising department, and “being just 
a few months too young for the first World War, 
but I wasn’t, enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

“It was not until it was all over I was given the 
choice of serving time or passing it up. I re- 
turned as what you might call News Editor with 
Hardware Age. 1 became Associate Editor later. 
Then I was sent to Cleveland in 1923, and stayed 
there a couple of years and returned to New York 
as managing editor in about 1926. 1932 I became 
Editor and Vice-President of Hardware Age, and 
shortly after was elected Director of the Chilton 
Company. I continued as_ Vice-President and 
Editor until April Ist, 1946, when following the 
passing of my boss and dear friend, George H. 
Griffiths, I became President and General Manager 
of Hardware Age, and after a few months also a 
Vice-President as well as Director of Chilton Com- 
This is my humble story, and now instead 
of working six days and four nights a week, I 
work about ten days a week and about 11 nights. 
I have addressed the platforms of many conven- 
tions of retail, wholesale, and manufacturer’s gath- 
erings and in a few cases have been invited back 
for a second time. I have been with this company 
33. years and [ hope they will keep me a little 
while longer.” 

It was to Mr. Heale that John and I used to 
sell in our trade-journal days. His brother, Ken- 
neth, is now managing editor, and by coincidence, 
we have an article in this issue covering the subject 
of trade-journal writing. 

© © 

Ernie Phillips (“Harvesting Trade Paper Gold’) 
is a general writer. He used to write Westerns, 
and on the side pick up trade stories, for they are 
very lucrative. Ernie has had varied experiences. 
He operated a catcus ranch, then helped beginning 
writers over the humps back in Maine, but now he 
is back in California. He knows the ins and outs 
of trade-journal writing—how to get the most out 
of an interview! 

This is how I learned to interview. John would 
come home from interviewing trips and could never 
relax until he had related all his experiences. I 
learned to go to sleep with one eye open, saying 


“ves” at the right time! I never did interview but 
I was able to instruct correspondents how to--and 
Ernie knows all the tricks. 

> 

Grace Welsh Lutgen is a Nebraska writer, with 
four books of poetry and essays published. Her 
latest laurel was the winning of first prize for a 
play, “Women Who Opened Doors,” which was 
presented at the Nebraska State Convention of 
Federated Women’s Clubs. 

© > © 

Mary Mack (“In Twenty-five Words or Less”) is 
the pen-name of a housewife-contester in Phil- 
adelphia who is a consistent winner of prizes. 
\lthough Miss Mack is right, of course, in de- 
nouncing spur-of-the-moment entries, I know from 
experience such an entry can win a prize. It was 
vears ago when the Fitch Shampoo Co. offered 
three $50 Elgin watches each Sunday for the three 
best jingles of the week, which would be read over 
the radio. I had listened to the program, and, I 
suppose, had let the various “points” in regard to 
the shampoo circulate in my mind. Anyway, 
one morning while shovelling coal into the furnace, 
this jingle popped full-blown into my head: 

“I’ve scratched my head 

For a clever thought 

To win me an Elgin new, 

But the only thought 
I can dig up is that 
I need Fitch shampoo. 

I hurried upstairs, typed out the jingle, and 
rushed it off. 

Two Sundays later 1 had a premonition! As 
the Fitch program came on the air, I was inwardly 
all a-twitter. I curled up on the davenport, non 
chalantly reading the Denver Post (for the second 
time). John was reading in his “Old Comfort” 
chair, and the children were either in or on their 
way to bed. Forrest had a radio on in his room. 
Suddenly came the announcement . .to Mrs. 
Margaret A. Bartlett..... ” Bedlam broke loose 
upstairs. “Mother! Mother! Did you hear that?” 
Eight feet came dashing downstairs. 

Dad, quiet and dignified as ever, put down his 
magazine, smiled (a little indulgently, I thought) , 
said: ‘Well, well, what’s this?” 

Suddenly there was an awful quiet. “But, Mother, 
what was the jingle? We never waited to hear it!” 

Yes, contesting can be fun! 

© © 

Strictly Personal: Margaret and Forrest have been 
here visiting with me for a week, with Johnny and 
Wanda and their two lovely little boys up every 
day or so. Forrest has an article in the November 
CQ. . . .My deepest thanks are due my secretary 
and associate editor, Mrs. Lura Elliott, for her un- 
tiring efforts in getting out the December A. & J. 

.Next month I will introduce to you the new 
editor, who will keep A. & J. on the same high 
plane that Willard, John and I have always tried 
to maintain. . .To all you good friends and sub- 


” 


scribers, many of whom I have come to know 
through personal correspondence. be happy 
this Christmas season with your families, your 


friends. rejoice with your children in celebrat- 
ing this Holy Season. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Published Monthly at 637 Pine Street, 
David Raffelock, Associate Editor. 
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The sum of ir, Scott Meredith, Agent 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, 
we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 
We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your Output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian 
sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all 
lengths; information on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after 
we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
manuscripts. 


Scott Meredith Literary Agency @ 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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. . . By ERNIE PHILLIPS 


EXTREMELY fortunate is the chap who's 
developed the knack of asking sensible questions 
which any successful merchant feels deserving of 
frankly sensible replies. 

For the trade journal field offers a rich, lavish 
harvest of profit many young writers would do 
well to consider seriously while beating their brains 
out trying to batter their way into the fiction 
markets. As a rule trade journal articles need 
not be long. Nor do they actually require a great 
amount of effort. There isn’t the grief of plot 
and counter-plot in the trade journal article. 
There isn’t the necessity for constant revision and 
one certainly isn’t bothered about characterization, 
background, dramatic effects, emotional reactions 
and the countless other important tricks which go 
into the successful short story whether it’s slanted 
for pulps or slicks. 

And, best of all, and a point deserving extra 
consideration, is the fact that competition in the 
trade journal field isn’t as sharp or savage as it is 
when you haul off to take a few swings at the 
fiction field. 

Trade journals are many and varied. There’s 
one for practically every single field of merchan- 
dising endeavor. In some of the lines there are 
three and four journals catering to merchants such 
as furniture dealers, druggists, hardware men and 
tourist court proprietors. 

Naturally, a trade journal is for two purposes: 
First, to pass along to the merchant advertisements 
of manufacturers or jobbers offering the line of 
stock the merchant carries in his establishment. 
Without this advertising revenue the trade journal 
would thin out alarmingly and leave a narrow 
market indeed. 

The second purpose of the trade journal and 
the most important so far as the writer goes is 
editorial content: That’s selected chiefly because 
the editor hopes it will pass along beneficial infor- 
mation which, if put to practical use, might en- 
able smaller merchants or those just barely making 
ends meet to jack up business to the point profits 
will come faster as well as larger. 

The question now arises: What makes for a 
good trade journal article? How can I know when 
I've skinned my shins against such a_ possible 
article? How do you go about lining up such 
material? What questions do you ask the mer- 
chant? Is there a secret routine you follow in 
interviewing merchants? Aren’t merchants reluc- 
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tant to divulge trade secrets? Won't they be afraid 
if they tell too much competition will pounce on 
their secrets and drive them to the wall? 

Let’s take the first question:: For example, strol- 
ling the main stem of Santa Maria, Calif., one day 
I paused before a hardware store. Surprisingly 
enough, in its display windows I did not see ham- 
mers, saws, wrenches, screwdrivers, and such kin- 
dred merchandise. Instead there were clay and 
glazed pottery reproductions or antique figurines 
so cleverly manufactured you’d almost swear you 
were peering at dainty, fragile old bisque! Gayly 
painted pottery bowls. Flashing colored  glass- 
ware. Shimmery copper and brass doo-dads for 
mantle, fireplace, kitchen or living room. Odds 
and ends of brass and copper novelties ranging 
from animals to ships and airplanes. Knick-knacks 
for the what-not-stand Margaret Bartlett used to 
dust so carefully in her old New England home! 

My surprise at this brilliant display of catchy 
colors and doo-dads instantly suggested a trade 
journal article. Hardware Age popped into mind. 
A peek inside showed this particular store carried 
an exceptionally extensive stock of ornamental 
novelties. Roughly, I estimated an inventory of 
perhaps $8,000 to $10,000. Roughly again, if this 
merchant realized a net profit of 25% on the 
side-line and turned his stock over two times a 
year—on an $8,000 inventory he’d bounce up at the 
end of the year with a net profit of at least $6,400. 
Measured in dollars and cents, such a net from 
a mere side-line isn’t bad business. 

That night I queried Hardware Age. I handed 
in the name of the store, the size of Santa Maria, 
its population of 12,000 and the fact the town 
was supported by oil, grain and cattle ranchmen, 
vegetable growers and Highway No. 101 connecting 
Los Angeles with San Francisco. 

In my query to Hardware Age I mentioned the 
estimated stock carried, the fact that practically 
one-half the floor space was devoted to it, that 
one long wall was lined to the ceiling with gayly 
painted shelves displaying the merchandise, that 
fully a dozen tier-tables and a dozen glass show- 
cases also displayed knick-knacks and _ novelties, 
plus the fact that a street display window was 
crammed with it. In brief, this summary was to 
show Hardware Age that the merchant not only 
believed in the side-line but pushed it for all it 
was worth. And in a community famed for oil, 
vegetables, grain, cattle and flower-seed produc- 


tion! I also asked about photos should the article 
prove of interest. 

The novelty of the query must have clicked 
for by return mail the following letter was _ re- 
ceived: 

“The story outlined in your letter concerning the 
hardware dealer in Santa Maria who does a 
tremendous volume in pottery, reproductions of 
antiques figurines, etc., sounds quite interesting. 

“I would suggest that before you had pictures 
taken you send the article for our reading. If we 
like the story we could let you know what photo- 
graphs we want. When you send in the article will 
you kindly address it to me at this office? Cordially, 
Kenneth A. Heale, Managing Editor, Hardware 
Age.” 

With a spark of interest stirred up over the 
proposed article, now it was time to sift the junk 
from the solids and screen out the useless. Also 
it was time to map out the method of attack and 
the strategy of approach. 

It will be noted that I’d approached nobody in 
the store for I’ve learned it’s best to have a_pos- 
sible outlet before putting merchants on the grill. 
When you've a letter substantiating your claims or 
intentions, then you've credentials the merchant 
understands. 

With this end in view, I measured the situation 
from the editor’s viewpoint. Which also meant 
from the reader’s viewpoint. All of which meant 
but one prime thing: 

Profit and the chance to make new profit or 
increase the annual net profit of the store. 

Through the years I’ve found it good policy not 
to stalk into a store and ask the clerks to direct 
me to the proprietor as if I were serving a court 
summons. There’s considerable profit and tips on 
additional articles to be picked up if one’ll rather 
cultivate the friendship and good will of the 
clerks. After all, they’re on the floor and actively 
contacting customers whereas proprietors usually 
are huddled over charge accounts, invoices, price 
changes, sources of supply and business conditions 
in general. 

By obtaining as much data as possible from the 
clerks, time is saved when finally the proprietor is 
approached. After all, merchants are busy people; 
successful ones find their very minutes indexed, so 
to speak. It’s easier to meet them with a few 
carefully selected questions and withdraw as quick- 
ly as possible. Then the feeling you might be 
imposing on. their time doesn’t develop. 

The clerk who came forward chanced to be one 
who had been employed in the store 18 years. I 
nodded toward the vast stock of pottery and doo- 
dads and causually said: “Your display window 
got me. It’s an eye-catcher. Incidentally, isn’t 
that tvpe of merchandise an unusual side-line for 
a hardware store?” 

The clerk grinned. “Side-line hell!” he chuckl- 
ed. “That’s no side-line. That’s big business. Has 
been with us for 14 years!” 

“Then you people must have been the first to 
introduce this merchandise here,” I said. “I notice 
three or four other stores have it stocked.” 

“That’s right. We were first. They patterned 
after us. But being first, we made the big strike. 
They go into the others for what they can’t get 
here—and that isn’t much in this line. Soon’s 
something new pops up, we pounce right in on it 
and stock up. We got a lady in charge of our gift 
and novelty department that’s a whizz. She’s been 
with it since we started it 14 years ago. Every- 
body in town knows Mrs. Jewett.” 
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Then I introduced myself as one who occasionally 
did articles for trade journals. 

“I've written Hardware Age about this depart- 

ment and they'd like to see an article on it. Mind 
if I ask a few questions between customers?” 
Say, we get that here. 
Darned good magazine. Full of practical ideas 
which’ve proved successful. Sure, shoot. Give 
you my best but the big questions you'll have to 
have Mr. Holser answer.” 

So I started firing: What originated the idea of 
the gift department stocked with novelties? What 
was the outlet? Local residents, ranch people or 
tourists? Who did the buying for the department? 
Were orders given to salesmen passing through? 
Or placed from jobber’s catalogues? Or did 
the proprietor go out on special buying trips? 

The replies came with machine-gun rapidity: 
“Women are the heaviest buyers. They want 
ornamentals for living room, window shelves, fire- 
places and mantles; gayly colored bowls for flow- 
ers along the porch railings or in the patio; color- 
ed glass for effect within the den, the living room, 
the dining room. City women go for the purely 
ornamentals; the ranch women go for the practical 
novelties they can work into every day living on 
the ranch.” 

“How about tourists rolling up Highway 101?” I 
asked. 

The clerk pointed to the big display window. 
“We cater to them, you bet. We get them, too. 
They come in, stop over for the night at hotel or 
court. They stroll the streets in the evening. They 
see something they'd like for a souvenir and when 
we open in the morning, they come in and _ pick 
out whatever caught their eye. 

I started to ask another question but the clerk 
smiled and said: “Here, Mrs. Jewett’s the one for 
you to chat with. After all, it’s her department.” 
I met Mrs. Jewett and another surprise 
developed. At the rear of the gift and novelty 
side of the store, I spotted children’s books, 
nursery toys, kitchen linens, gift cards for all 
occasions, silver-ware and several other grades of 
merchandise seldom encountered in the hardware 
store. 

“And in addition to a hardware store, you also 

(Continued on Page [#) 


“Hardware Age. eh? 
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By MARY MACK 


CONTESTING today is a major indoor sport. 
There are, I suppose, still a few people who con- 
sider you “lucky” when you win—and who have 
no idea of the work, thought and research involved. 
However, none of it is tedious work, or research 
that is dull or uninteresting. Contesting is fun, 
and win or lose, you gain something from every 
contest you enter. 

If you are a beginner, you may believe what the 
cheerful announcer tells you over the radio, or 
what the advertisement says in the paper or maga- 
zine. “It’s so easy, a child can do it!” It isn’t! 
If you send in the first thought that enters your 
mind, remember that a few hundred thousand 
other folks probably had the same thought. Also, 
if your twenty-five word statement contains a few 
“ifs,” “ands” or “buts” you are wasting important, 
meaningful words. Winning entries are not, except 
in very rare cases, spur-of-the-moment stuff. 

There have been a great many articles written 
about contesting, many of which contain much 
erroneous information. They have called people 
who enter contests as a hobby, “professionals,” but 
these people are misinformed. They view contest- 
ing from the outside. I am an “insider” and you 
can believe me that not even the most brilliant 
contester, with all the “know how” at his finger 
tips can turn “professional” and earn his living 
at contesting, but he can win valuable prizes and 
cash that make living easier and pleasanter. A 
few fortunate people, after many years of trying, 
do win a top prize that may make their future 
secure, but the average contester wins consistently 
prizes from five to one hundred dollars, sometimes 
a refrigerator, a washing machine, a diamond ring, 
and even an automobile. The contester who enters 
contests often is no more a professional than the 
person who plays golf each week-end. 

I have met people who have sent one entry to 
a contest, giving it perhaps five or ten minutes 
thought, then sat down to wait for the postman 
to bring them the first prize. When nothing ar- 
rives they unfairly accuse the contest of being a 
“fake.” When a firm offers thousands of dollars 
in prizes, it is reasonable to suppose it wants 
something a littlhe unusual—not a statement tens 
of thousands of people will submit. They want 
a statement where every word says something im- 
portant—something to show the product is neces- 
sary to you in daily life, and worded so it isn’t 
duplicated. To win it must be original. 

When you enter a contest, the first and most 
essential thing is to buy the product about which 
you must write; use it, and learn its good and 
bad points. Ignore the bad ones, but stress the 
good points—and don’t copy the sponsor’s adver- 
tising to do it. If the subject happens to be some- 
thing vou don’t need to buy, such as luggage, 
electrical appliances, etc., go to your dealer, exam- 
ine the article, so you can write about it intelli- 
gently. 

As a rule, the lead clause will give you an idea 
of what the sponsor is looking for, and if you 
follow through with a clear, concise, sincere state- 
ment which does not exaggerate, you have a good 
chance of finding your name on the winning list. 
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For instance, if a sponsor having a soap contest 
asks you to follow through on this opening state- 
ment “I like Blank soap for washing dishes be- 
cause ...” it would be folly to tell him what a help 
the soap is to you in getting your clothes whiter. 
It is wise to jot down your thoughts in words and 
descriptive phrases on a sheet of paper before you 
attempt to write your statement. Then go over 
them, and pick out the best and combine them. 
After you have your entry written, put it away a 
day or two, and look at it again. You will be 
surprised how many times it is easy to improve 
your original effort. 

Some time ago, a firm selling frozen foods had 
a contest about their peaches. I had never used 
them, so I bought a package, and they were so 
truly delicious, we had them often during the con- 
test, and still continue to buy them. That, of 
course, is the original reason the sponsor had the 
contest—to make permanent customers. I sent in 
at least a half dozen entries, because I found I 
could say so many nice things about this fruit. 
First, as I told you, I listed all the advantages I 
could think of. For instance, they were all ‘pre- 
pared for me; I didn’t have to carry home a heavy 
bag of peaches, some of which may have been 
spotted and would have to be thrown away; hence 
they saved work and waste; they were all peeled 
and sliced; more work saved; they were already 
sugared; so I saved money. They had such a 
superb flavor, you would think they had just been 
picked—I could use them “as is” or in any number 
of ways in recipes. 

From all these facts, you can see that you could 
easily write more than one good entry, and where 
there are no restrictions as to the number of entries 
you may submit, the sponsor welcomes multiple 
entries, because each entry must be accompanied by 
a qualifier, which means more sales of the product. 
From all these advantages, I came up with these 
two winning entries: 

“I like Blank frozen peaches because, prepared 
for use without work or waste, juicy, luscious, nu- 
tritious slices bring partified desserts to our table 
often; a luxury even shoestring budgets can afford.” 


“I like Blank frozen peaches because no peeling, 
slicing or sugaring saves precious time and work; 
with sealed-in sunripe flavor, they are luscious and 
healthful, plain or as recipe ingredients.” 


Quite regularly in magazines and newspapers, 
vou will see Proctor and Gamble or Lever Brothers 
or Palmolive-Colgate contests offering breath-taking 
prizes. Anyone who has ever used these products 
knows they are good, and following the same sys- 
tem you can tell in your own individual way, in 
plain simple language, just how each particular 
product is of benefit to you. Don’t try to be too 
clever, or use long involved words to show vou 
have had a superior education; your entry is more 
sincere if you use single syllable words that are 
forceful and explicit. If you write about your 
own particular problem, and how the product 
helped solve it, you probably will win. The fol- 
lowing entry won $25 worth of sheets and pillow 


(Continued on Page 22 
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YOUR HAND IS! 


| STRIKE FROM WHERE 


1. Home-State Markets Offer Outlets 
By Virginia C. Simmons 

A feature article in a Sunday paper read by 
chance revealed to me the hitherto unknown exist- 
ence of many publications located right in my own 
home city—Cincinnati. The very next morning I 
put on my best hat, and went interviewing. First 
I saw the editors of religious weeklies published by 
the Methodist Book Concern and the Standard 
Publishing Co. Briefly I stated my record as a 
writer and asked what was needed. By noon I 
had orders for three children’s stories of 1000 words 
each, two three-hundred-word biographies, ten 
two-hundred-word fillers, and three poems. 

Agreeably encouraged, I next tackled the editor 
of the local paper’s Sunday feature page. In spite 
of his opening remark that he bought no free- 
lance writing, I sold him a piece about the public 
school music department attacked from a_ fresh 
slant. I closed the day’s work with a call at the 
Automobile Digest Publishing Co. which publishes 
several trade journals and came away with a spe- 
cific order for a “Then and Now” article for its 
Farm Quarterly on a specific local farm contrasting 
farming methods of father and son to be illustrated 
with photos of equipment, remodeling, etc. 

I have not yet exhausted the possible markets of 
my home city. Invariably my interviews with edi- 
tors are both pleasant and profitable. The writing 
isn’t “art,” and the pay is very modest, but I’ve 
decided modest pay is better than no pay. And the 
experience of selling helps to tide over the inter- 
val while my agent faraway is striving to put 
over the sale of my “literature.” 


2. Even A Little Country Home Has 
Story Possibilities 
By Hilda Clark Fairchild 

Four years ago I was made a shut-in in my 
mother’s little country home. She was ill abed for 
weeks, then a shut-in in her room. For almost 
forty months I could not leave except for a few 
hours to do needed shopping. 

A long time before I had desired to be a writer. 
And I was writing a littie in between family and 
household duties, Woman's Club work, a little so- 
cial service, and some other things. I even took 
several correspondence courses to help me along, 
but. I was afraid to send out my brain children 
after they brought back a few rejection slips. 

My writing teacher kept telling me, “Send out 
your best work.” But I put it in a big box until 
the lid was suddenly blown off. 

I needed more money to do more for mother and 
her home. I had no way to earn any while taking 
care of her, her house, her yard, and her garden. 
I was kept busy from morning until night. 

But my writing urge would not be quieted. I 
got up in wee morning hours to scribble so I would 
not wholly neglect the gift within me. 

Sometimes it was another poem. Other times an 
article, a child’s story, or my little inspirational 
daily column that I edited for our local newspaper. 
One day my little five-year-old nephew rode in our 
lane on his new, little black Shetland pony. “Gin- 
ger” he called her. 

Ginger was such a dear that she and her little 


master started a story that led on and on into a 
series of fifteen juveniles. 

They immediately sold to one editor of a re- 
ligious publication. Later thirteen of them were 
resold to another publishing house and one of 
them was resold to three other publishing houses. 

And recently I listened to those same little sto- 
ries over our radio. For two weeks they came 
floating in our little house as joyful as puppy dogs 
with waggily tails. 

Also over the same station I’ve listened to at 
least twenty of my poems during this last year. 
Those poems were inspired by the simple little 
things around me. My pretty yellow cat purring 
on his cushion revealed to me the truth of Keats’ 
poem, “The Poetry of Earth Is Never Dead.” I 
had listened to North Wind’s martial song, the 
owl's “Who-o-o0o,” the teakettle singing on our big 
old kitchen range, but it was the quiet purr of my 
kitty, Felix, that started my inspirational urge to 
flow. That poem was captioned, “To Keats on a 
Winter Night.” It has been published twice. 

In February of this year, the same editor who 
took my first series of stories has begun to pub- 
lish another series of fifteen more that will extend 
over another year. 

Of course, I expect to have another series ready 
when these are published. 

My experiences opened my eyes to the fact that 
beginning writers do not need to go to greener 
pastures. A few nibbles will prove there is luscious 
story material right where they are. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 

The Poetry Society of Colorado announces the 
10th Annual Nation-wide Contest for unpublished 
poems on the American scene. The contest is 
open to poets of all races, but poems must be 
original and written in English. Poems may be 
in any form, but must not exceed 24 lines. Only 
one poem may be submitted by a contestant. Place 
the title and first line of the poem on the outside 
of a sealed envelope containing the author’s name, 
and mail with entry. Entries must be postmarked 
not later than April 1, 1950. First prize, $25; 
second prize, $10; third prize, $5. Poems awarded 
one of the first three prizes will be published in 
the Summer 1950 issue of The Winged Word. 
Honorable mentionaries will receive gift subscrip- 
tions, or books. Judges will be of national repute. 
Send poems to Helen Steckel Foster, chairman, 
The American Scene Contest, 4640 Beach Court, 
Denver 11, Colo. 

The Seamen's Church Institute of New York, 25 
S. St, New York 4, has announced a 
Marine Poetry Contest, which will close April 1, 
1950. First prize is $100, 2nd, $50, and third prize, 
$25. Poems must be in English, no more than 32 
lines, and must be of the sea, ships, or merchant 
seamen. Free, blank, or rhymed verse is acceptable. 
Judges will be Gustav Davidson, Louise Townsend 
Nicholl, A. M. Sullivan, Dorothy Quick, and Mar- 
jorie Dent Candee. Send typed copies in triplicate, 
and retain a copy, as no poems will be returned. 
Contestants should include name, -address, sea rat- 
ing, and state that poems submitted are original, 
and have never before been published. 
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By GRACE WELSH LUTGEN 


| FIVE PLOTS ON MY DOORSTEP 


WE hear many times that at least one story plot 
can be found in the life of every person, but I 
found five plots in one day and right at my door. 
These “germs” can be found only by a diligent 
search, not through mere observation. Like the 
inquisitive hand on the radio dial, many unex- 
pected surprises will be found by the inquisitive 
mind, and many hidden plot-germs uncovered. 

Let me give, as example, the day I found the 
hidden plots that occasioned this article. 

I was asked to preside at a meeting honoring 
members of a church society, who had served forty 
or more years in the service of the organization 
formally. called the Ladies’ Aid. 

In order to get a perspective of the progress 
made and projects accomplished during these 
years, I studied the history from old files and 
early newspapers. 

Imagine my surprise to find among the honor- 
guest list one great-grandmother of 93, whose hus- 
hand was the first treasurer of the organized 
County. She belonged to a Bible Class in the 
pioneer settlement and, when the early town-site 
had to move seven miles across the prairies in 
order to be on the new railroad crossing the 
county, she rode along in their little house moved 
on wheels. She helped to organize the society. 
There was Plot Number One—and a good feature 
story was the result. 

From this clear-minded pioneer I learned that 
another member, now bed-ridden, was the first 
president of the new society. When I called to hear 
her story, aided by yellowed news clippings guarded 
in the old family Bible, Plot Number Two was 
uncovered. The little church group decided, as did 
all early pioneers, that a house of worship was 
one of their first needs. With little money for 
such an undertaking, members undertook to do 
the building themselves. Although the young pastor 
was a cripple, he was a fine organizer and planner. 
When doctor, lawyer, merchant, and banker were 
unable to nail and saw, they took over the task 
of doing chores for the farmer members good at 
construction work. This furnished an accepted 
Community Service article. 

Story Number Three, also found in the yellowed 
clippings, might have served as the inspiration for 
the popular song, “The Surrey with the Fringe on 
Top.” Among the carly members was an_ Eastern 
woman who came West with her pioneering-farmer 
husband. But lumber wagon, muddy roads, crude 
manners and rough clothes made her life very 
unhappy. Instead of running away from it all, she 
started saving egg, butter, and lard money to buy 
a “fringe-topped” carriage for herself and daughters 
to ride in to town to trade and worship. 

This lady was the best-dressed, the best-manner- 
ed, and the pattern, or ideal, for every mother to 
use in rearing her own daughters. At last the 
little savings had mounted to $100 and a catalogue 
of carriages was ordered. Then word went out 
that work on the church must stop as there was 
no more money to purchase materials. 

Quoting from the paper, “It was this sacrificial 
offering, the donation of the carriage money, that 
started such a rush of contributions that now the 
edifice will be completed in due time for the 
marriage of the fair daughter of the benefactress.” 
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here were many other facts about the life of 
this early church such as basket suppers, food sales 
where cakes brought 25 cents, pies sold for two for 
25 cents, “great bowls of yellow butter sold for as 
much as 40 cents, including both butter and bowl”, 
etc., etc. Good ideas to turn one’s fancy to work 
with. 

Plot Number Four came out when one of the 
foreign-born honor guests announced, when her 
small gift was accepted, that it would also be an an- 
niversary gift as she and her husband were married 
50 years ago that day. Upon questioning, she 
related briefly how she came over to America when 
she was eighteen years of age, married her Fritz, 
who had been in this country ten years. They were 
married in Cincinnati, Ohio, and then came West 
with a pioneer group to make their home in 
Nebraska. 

As soon as possible I had this lady telling me 
how she had last seen her Fritz when he was 
nineteen and leaving for the new land, and she 
was a girl of only nine. After he was gone, she 
wrote the letters for his Mother until her death 
two years later. Then they started writing for 
themselves, and after ten years he asked her to 
come to his new land and become his wife. 

On my way home I took a short cut through an 
alley. Thinking over my new-found plot-germs, 
I was almost upon a friend of mine before I saw 
her out by the incinerator in their back lawn. She 
was standing with her back to me, seemingly 
examining a bit of paper she held in her hand. 

Startled, when I spoke her name, she turned 
quickly, and I saw her face wet with tears, and 
such a stricken look on her white face that I wanted 
to turn away or hide. But she tried to regain her 
composure as she tossed the scrap toward the 
flame. The wind caught it up, and dropped it at 
my feet, giving me an excuse to pick it up and so 
give her time to wipe away her tears. I tossed it 
lightly into the fire but not before I caught the 
address stamped in the circle on the corner of the 
envelope scrap. “Wilkins, Kansas,” and the present 
date. 

Telling my friend how glad I was to see her 
out again after her severe illness, and giving no 
hint of my discovery of her heart-break, I hurried 
on my way. 

Yes, I had added another plot to my list—a plot 
any of you are welcome to use. I will not care to 
utilize it. 

There had been much gossip about this husband 
and a grass-widow bookkeeper in his bank. Then 
one day she gave up her job and went to live with 
an aunt in Wilkins. Gradually talk subsided and 
my friend had again returned to society her old, 
smiling, happy self. 

A severe illness had made her recovery doubtful 
for a time but today she was able to be out in the 
lovely yard, only to find this “scrap of paper” 
which the husband had thought safely burned! 

Do you see what I mean when I say that once 
we start Jooking, we can find story or feature plots 
rights on our door step? At least I found these 
five in one day. Already three have proved profit- 
able and the Fritz and Minnie story is begging to 
be written. 

As I said before, any of you are welcome to the 
“scrap of paper’ plot. 
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THERE'S HORSE SENSE 


TO NONSENSE 


TWO hardened moonshiners, in a devil-may-care 
mood, recently started out on their first train trip. 
‘And having never before tasted soda pop, they 
bought a bottle from the train boy. 

One of them, wiping the bottle with his large 
smudgy hand, took a long swig—just as the train 
whizzed into a dark tunnel. 

“How'd ya like the stuff, Jed?” called out his 
partner expectantly. 

“Don’t tech it, Lem, don’t tech it!” Jed shouted 
sharply. “It’s struck me stone blind already.” 

And fresh from Germany is the account of a 
small group of American soldiers who, while on 
leave, engaged in what they thought was a mild 
bout of drinking. 

But shortly afterward they began suffering great 
agony. It turned out that the beverages had been 
heavily spiked with wood alcohol. 

You laughed at the first incident. 
were amused by it. 

But you didn’t laugh at the second. Or did 
you? If so, you’d better check up on your thala- 
mus. That’s the part of your brain from which 
your laughs get their kick-off. And when it doesn’t 
function properly, a person is apt to have fits of 
mirth at funerals and be as sober as a corpse 
when everyone else is doubled up in belly busters. 
A balanced sense of humor is as much a matter 
of knowing when not to laugh as it is to know 
when to do so. 

But whatever your reaction to the trap set for 
you in the opening paragraphs, it is a fact that 
wits and wags, scientists and philosophers have 
been intrigued by the whys and wherefores of 
humor and laughter ever since people began trad- 
ing caves for cabins and taking out fire insurance 
policies. And though there is still some tearing 
of hair as to certain elusive angles, the vivisection 
of giggles has progressed to the point where they’ve 
taken most of the mystery out of them. 

For example, the graybeards who take humor 
seriously, know now just about why some things 
tickle your funny fin—if you have one—while others 
leave you as cold as a southern colonel stranded 
on a far northern iceberg. 

And when you have thrown all the high-brow 
explanations into a pot and melted them down 
into one concentrated flux, this is about what it 
amounts to: Humor pops up whenever there is 
something pleasantly and surprisingly out of line 
with a normal state of affairs. The particular situ- 
ations which give rise to your titters or guffaws 
almost always closely resemble something dead 
serious and wholly sensible—but not quite—and 
when you suddenly realize that you have had the 
intelligence to detect the difference, you're so 
tickled with yourself that you go into a sort of 
mild hysteria charged with a feeling of  self- 
superiority. And that very pleasant emotional 


At least you 


breakdown is what we call laughter. 

As an illustration, take that opening story about 
the moonshiners. In the first place, it wasn’t nor- 
mal for two backwoods distillers like that to ask 
for soda pop. And when the sudden darkness from 
the tunnel made Jed think that the stuff was so 
muley that it struck him blind—well, you were 
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By ARTHUR H. JOEL 


so pleased at your ability to detect the incongruity 
that you immediately took on all the luscious 
symptoms of laugh hysteria. At least you were 
supposed to. 

On the other hand, if you hadn't been able to 
see through it, and your friends were hitting a 
thousand on the laugh meter, you would likely 
have gotten an inferiority complex and tried to 
cover up with a laugh as hollow as the croak of 
a vitamin-deficient bullfrog. 

Or take that old story about the doctor who 
received a frantic call from a patient whose son 
had swallowed a fountain pen. “Please come at 
once,” pleaded the father. (Serious business, so 
far. Could be tragic. But see what happens.) 

“All right,” answered the doctor calmly. “But 
what are you doing about it in the meantime?” 

“Using a pencil,” replied the father. 

Deviation from the norm. Surprise. <A pleasant 
feeling of self-congratulation when you discovered 
what was askew. In fact, all the basic conditions 
for humor of the common garden variety. And 
once you get those principles rooted and sprouted 
in your cerebrum, you can create jokes and other 
types of funny business as well as anyone else, in- 
cluding the humor hounds of the radio. 

For most of them put it out in assembly line 
quantities largely by switching humorous creations 
already concocted—jokes, yarns, cartoons and their 
many cousins and grand nephews. By doing it 
that way, laughs can be generated wholesale. 

A simple illustration of switching can be demon- 
strated by manipulating the joke about the boy 
swallowing the fountain pen. By _ substituting 
something for the pen, you can get a new one 
out of it. I mean a new joke. Like this: “John, 
John,” his wife phoned him excitedly, “the baby 
has swallowed the matches. What shall I do?” 

“Use the cigarette lighter, Honey,” replied John, 
hanging up to resume his appraisal of the new 
honey at the office. 

Little wonder that they describe humorists as 
persons who originate old jokes. And less wonder 
at the claim that if Adam were to return to earth, 
the only thing he’d recognize would be jokes. 

Nevertheless, it’s largely through just such face 
lifting that America’s insatiable appetite for humor 
is kept reasonably well satisfied. 

There are many tricks of the trade for bringing 
about the twists from the usual which give rise 
to the various types of humor. One long in favor 
in America is that of gross exaggeration. “It was 
so cold up there that when we talked our words 
came out of our mouths in the form of icicles, and 
we had to thaw them out before we could tell 
what we were saying.” 

Another is that of sharp contrast. An elephant 
can have fleas, but a flea can’t have elephants. 

Many other tricks for getting the deviation are 
used, including rank understatement, ridiculous 
distortion, absurdity, satire and burlesque. 

The Edisons and Einsteins of humor have also 
sorted it out into very handy categories. It’s the 
way of the scientist, whether he deals with matters 
animal, vegetable or mineral. He must group his 
stuff into grades and classes, like dried prunes 
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fresh from the packing house. 

One of the oldest and most common of these 
categories is the pun, considered by some to be 
so low in the scale that its unfit for human con- 
sumption. It’s the play on words, and by means 
of it we do such utterly dizzy things as make pota- 
toes’ eyes water, attend codfish balls and ask the 
waitress if the joint serves crabs, only to be told 
sweetly, “Yes, we serve everybody.” 

Another popular brand is sheer nonsense. Like 
a bubble bath, though there’s no particular point 
to it, it’s fun. A good example is the goofy inven- 
tion, such as the new type of window screen, with 
two sizes of holes, one to keep out hornets and 
the other to keep out gnats; and multi-toned sleep- 
ing tablets so you can do your dreaming in techni- 
color. 

Some humor is purely accidental. We've all seen 
examples of it some time or other; bulls, boners 
and laugh-provoking blunders, through slips of the 
tongue or downright ignorance. “Will you please 
look -pleasant, Madam?” asked the photographer, 
“and in a few moments you may resume your 
natural expression.” 

Another popular type is the comic definition. 
It has been gaining steadily in public favor. So 
much so that you can now purchase comic dic- 
tionaries, prepared in much the same format as 
the serious editions. 

In the one on my desk a baby is defined as an 
alimentary canal with a loud voice at one end and 
no responsibility at the other. In the same book an 
adult is said to be a person who has stopped 
growing at both ends and started growing in the 
middle, while a collision is what happens when 
two motorists go after the same pedestrian. 

Who hasn’t found fun in limericks—said to be 
the only literary form given over entirely to 
humor. 

Said a monk, as he swung by his tail, 
To the littke monks, male and female, 
From your offspring, my dears, 

In a few million years, 

May evolve a professor of Yale. 

What would we ever do without the common 
joke? They are legion. Some of the larger col- 
lections of the professional gagsters contain mil- 
lions and are worth many thousands of dollars. 
Especially in keeping with the modern tempo are 
the condensed versions. 

“T suppose you think I’m a perfect idiot.” 

“Oh, no, none of us is perfect.” 

“How do you like children, sir?” 

“Boiled.” 

“Pishing, stranger?” 

“No, just drowning worms.” 


Near the top of the whole list of the more 
common types of humor is the insult in evening 
clothes—repartee. It’s as fast as a duel and some- 
times as deadly. As a matter of fact, it is a duel. 
A test of skill with caustic words wrapped in 
cellophane. Unless one is blessed with nimble 
wits, it’s a good type of humor to keep away from. 

Mr. Jones probably came to that conclusion 
when he requested his maid to take a message 
to his neighbor, Mr. Barker. “Mr. Jones sends his 
compliments, sir, and will you please kill your dog, 
as it keeps him awake nights.” 

“Thank you for delivering the message, dear 
lady, and will you have the goodness to convey 
my sincere respects to Mr. Jones and ask him if 
he’d mind poisoning his daughter and burning 
her piano?” 

The humor researchers have also discovered its 
great therapeutic value. There’s nothing like it, 
they say, to make you feel better and to cut down 
your bills for nostrums. 

Specialists in nervous troubles have long recog- 
nized its value in reducing worry, soothing the 
nervous system and relieving tension. The truth 
is that if we were unable to laugh, there would 
be times when we would go mad. Probably few 
have realized this more than Lincoln during the 
strain of the Civil War. He repeatedly shocked 
officials by injecting bits of humor into situations 
whose outcome involved the very life of the nation. 

And those practitioners who are interested in 
our internal mechanics are equally partial to 
humor for its value in stimulating the vital organs, 
particularly the lungs, the heart and_ the liver. 
When, during a fit of laughter, the diaphragm goes 
up and down like a blacksmith’s bellows, there is 
a decided increase in the intake of air. 

Fortunately, if our humor streak is not what it 
should be, we can strengthen it, just as we can 
develop skill in roller skating or a taste for avo- 
cados. It’s largely a matter of mood and _ habit. 
With the right state of mind, there’s a barrel of 
laughs around every corner. And the surest way 
to make something a habit is to put it into every- 
day practice. 

Yes, the wag who said there is real horse sense 
to nonsense certainly wasn’t referring to the LQ. 
of a jackass. What he really had in mind was 
not so much that he who laughs last may be dumb 
as it was that he who laughs, lasts. 


57 GREETING CARD VERSE MARKETS, 25c; 101 cash 
markets for poems, 25c; Markets for fillers and short 
paragraphs, 25c; 500 colored gummed labels, printed 
with your name and address, $1; “How to win at 
Canasta,” by Jacoby, $1. Writers Service, Box 1355, 
Lubbock, Texas. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘‘you are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.’ *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels and plays, 
$10. 00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return 
postage with each ms. please. Send for FREE 
BOOKLET, “To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS 


OR MONEY: BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway - Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 
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TELEVISION is beginning to pay money to 
writers! Evidently somebody must have been been 
reading that line about “the play’s the thing,” 
because, believe it or not, a respectable number of 
network tele-shows now actually pencil in a 
decent portion of their budget for scripts. The 
IV writer has graduated from that dollar-a-minute 
routine — $25.00 to $30.00 for a half-hour drama— 
to checks that range upward from $200.00 to $500.00 
and occasionally even more, for a half-hour play 
in perfect video form, ready for telecast. 

Every writer with even half an eye open to see 
what goes on in the world realizes that if he hasn't 
already set his sights on television, he’d better do 
so in 1950 — or else. 

Nobody likes to be quoted as an “expert” in TV 
— the medium is still too new, and too many top 
video people have blithely stated their convictions, 
only to find themselves placed out on that limb 
with incredible speed. 

For ten years in radio and four in television — 
ABC and CBS, New York — Mr. Goggin has been 
actor, writer, director and producer, successively, 
and in addition to fulfilling his current assign- 
ments at KECA, he finds time to give a course 
entitled “Introduction to Television” at U.C.L.A., 
where he is a regular member of the faculty, 
Theatre Arts Department. Director of the recent 
high-budget, hour-long variety program, “Let 
There Be Stars,’ Mr. Goggin is now preparing a 
new half-hour dramatic program, as yet untitled, 
which will feature a Hollywood star. So when I 
talked to him at the impressive ABC Television 
Center, he offered the following pertinent pointers: 

“Television playwriting demands excellent char- 
acterization, good situation value, and a_ strong 
plot. Writers won’t be able to get away with thin 
stories — situations worth no more than ten min- 
utes, stretched out to half an hour. Weak scripts 
just won't hold the interest of the television aud- 
ience. There are too many distractions in a_par- 
tially lighted room. 

“If the script is weak, attention will be divided, 
or lost entirely. Only with a play rich in charac- 
ter and plot values, can the writer hope to hold 
his audience.” 

Mr. Goggin is further convinced that radio's 
continual rehashing of old stuff won’t get by in 
television, where the audience is confronted with 
the visual as well as aural aspects of the program. 
Consequently, he believes there will be a far greater 
turn-over in video programs — and writers — than 
there has been in radio. 

The writer trained to meet the special demands 
of radio must learn, first of all, to think in visual 
terms. Mr. Goggin visualizes evervthing as he 
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Kadte-Videe WMarkets 


By ELIZABETH HAZELTON 


writes — the appearance of his characters, includ- 
ing their clothes, and complete details of the 
settings in which they move. Stage business — the 
physical action of the. characters — should be 
worked out carefully by the author, and included 
in the script. 

Mr. Goggin further believes that the 
should offer some variety in settings. 

As for the best way to break into television 
writing, Mr. Goggin advised the freelance markets. 
“Stations are constantly flooded with series ideas, 
only about one half of one per cent of which are 
usable. Consequently, they prefer to get series 
material from established agencies, where the stuff 
has already been screened. So the writer’s best 
approach is to establish himself in TV by sales to 
some of the network programs open to the free- 
lancer.” 

Vital facts on the following top “open” markets 
have already been given in this column in preced- 
ing issues of the A. & J.: “Chevrolet Television 
Theatre,” “Suspense,” “The Clock,” “Lights 
Out,” (all 30-minute programs) and “Studio One,” 
(full hour.) 

A new television market is: 

HoLLYwoop ScrREEN Test, (check your local pa- 
pers for time and station). This program wants 
short sketches of 6 to 8 minutes. Each must con- 
tain a complete situation. Script should be written 
for two characters only; may feature a young 
romantic team, a character team, two men, or 
two women. Comedy or drama is preferred; farce 
has proven difficult to handle in so short a period. 
Pay is $75.00 per script for one-time use on tele- 
vision, plus 30-day kinescope rights. Address 
scripts to Lester Lewis, Personal Representattive, 
| Christopher St.,-New York 14. Sec’y. is Marie L. 
Stroud. Prompt report on scripts is promised. 

A radio market for non-commercial type scripts 
of high quality is: 

Rapio Crry PLAyHouse, NBS, Sunday evenings 
at 8:00 (PST). Harry W. Junkin, producer, wants 
unusual scripts of genuine literary merit. Both 
originals and adaptations are purchased. Listen 
to the program to gain a knowledge of the type 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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MANY of the questions you 
readers have sent in have be- 
gun to cluster about certain 
common problems. Therefore, 
some will be taken out of 
order in which they were re- 
ceived, so that the column of 
a single month may be de- 
voted to certain problems of 
the writer of non-fiction, of 
fiction writing, of author- 
agent relationships, etc. These 
will appear in the following 
months. Meantime, for this 
month I turn to early and 
more miscellaneous problems. 

1. I should like to try for 
a correspondent’s berth with a wire service (AP, 
UP, INS), reporting news from my home town 
which may be of regional or national interest. 
How do I go about getting such an assignment? 

Each of the large news services maintains a 
news “bureau” in the important population centers 
of each region of the country. News from other 
localities is fed to these bureaus, where the news 
is then edited and routed out over the wire sys- 
tem to appropriate bureaus elsewhere in the chain 
and thence to individual papers. In the case of 
Associated Press, those newspapers in each locality 
which have an AP charter are committed to pro- 
vide the local news to the regional bureaus. There- 
fore, if your city has a newspaper with an AP 
charter, there is little possibility of becoming a 
local correspondent for that wire service. Other 
wire services frequently, I understand, have similar 
agreements with newspapers which they serve, but 
not so universally as with AP. 

Important medium-to-large cities are likely to be 
covered by existing arrangements of the wire serv- 
ices. However, because of turn-over among corre- 
spondents or because a news service may not have 
established a correspondent relationship in a par- 
ticular city, a beginning writer may occasionally 
secure such a writing assignment. 

To go after an assignment, the writer should 
write to the director or chief of the nearest news 
bureau of the particular news service. Location 
of the bureau can usually be guessed, if it is not 
already known, since it will be in the principal 
news and population center of the region. In his 
letter, the writer should indicate his past experi- 
ence, particularly newspaper experience, and also 
his desire to work diligently to furnish all perti- 
nent news in competent news stories. If the chief 
is in need of a correspondent in that locality and 
feels that the writer could do the work, he is 
likely to give the writer a chance. Payment, of 
course, is normally upon a space-rate basis rather 
than upon the basis of a retainer fee or salary. 

2. I write what I think has the elements of a 
story: characterization, conflict, suspense, climax; 
and it comes back with the note that it is only 
an anecdote. Where does the anecdote stop and 
the unplotted story start? 

This is a difficult problem, twice difficult to 
manage exactly in our ordinary terms and without 
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discussion of particular examples. A third diffi- 
culty is that our commercial magazines have been 
managing a_ transition whereby, with many of 
them, the “unplotted story” has become more ac- 
ceptable than formerly. Thus, what to one editor 
is an anecdote may to another editor seem a 
justified “unplotted story.” I hope, then, that the 
following discussion of three terms will be helpful 
and suggestive on this problem. 

a. The word plot is frequently used in two 
senses. In one sense, its most common use—it refers 
to the sequence of action in the story which used 
to be almost universal in the popular commercial 
magazines. It refers to the kind of “plot” which 
demanded that the story have a_ problem, then 
complication of the problem, and finally resolu- 
tion of the problem. That occasional stories in 
these magazines today do not have this “plot” does 
not mean, however, that those stories are complete- 
ly lacking in another sense of the word plot, even 
though we call them “unplotted” or “experimental” 
stories. These stories will ordinarily have a situ- 
ation, change of the situation, drama and conflict 
resulting from such change, and a sequence of 
scenes which may not lead so much to resolution 
or defeat of a problem as it leads to understanding 
or psychological insight. Thus we have a second 
use of the word plot. Probably we should not 
call any piece of writing a story which does not 
have “plot” in one sense or other of the word. 
The anecdote will lack this developed drama and 
conflict and change and resultant insight or under- 
standing. 

b. “Narrative” is the method basic to the writer 
of fiction. Narrative implies movement through 
time, from one hour to another hour, perhaps 
from one year to many later years. And move- 
ment through time inevitably means change: time 
and change are practically synonymous. There- 
fore, if a piece of writing has narrative it will also 
indicate movement through time and change. The 
situation at the end of the story will be different 
from the situation at the beginning of the story. 
Perhaps it is nothing more than the simple “plot” 
in which a character is ignorant, does not under- 
stand himself, his situation, or another person, at 
the opening, but as the story progresses to its end, 
achieves understanding necessary to the situation. 
The character has undergone change, and the story 
has narrative. And of course there are many more 
“plots” always involving narrative. 

A simple test for a story, then, is to ask if it 
has narrative: Does it move in a sequence through 
time? Does it incorporate the change which is 
brought on by time? If the answer is yes, then 
the piece of writing is certainly a story. If the 
answer is no, the piece of writing is something 
else—it is a sketch or an anecdote, in other words, 
a piece of writing which explores a static situation 
without development through narrative, time, and 
change. Narrative achieves story, in either sense 
of the word plot; lack of narrative leaves us with 
a sketch or anecdote. 

c. “Point” is a term often used by writers and 
editors. I believe that it is not a very precise 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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HARVESTING TRADE JOURNAL GOLD 
(Continued from Page 6) 
operate a purely women’s section, it seems,” I said. 

“That's it exactly. Few women used to enter 
the store save to run errands for their husbands. 
But with all the feminine merchandise set aside 
in one department, we have women customers in 
and out every hour of the day. That's traffic; 
and it’s also business!” 

“I understand you do all the buying for the 
department,” I said. “Mind telling me the meth- 
ods followed in your buying?” 

“Mostly, merchandise is bought at the novelty 
exhibits held for merchants every few months. If 
I spot something I figure will sell for three months, 
I buy accordingly. Some items wear out or run 
their course quickly; other items enjoy good steady 
sale for months or even years. For instance: Cos- 
tume jewelry was red-hot for a few months. You 
can’t even give it away today. Fortunately, we 
weren't caught with much in stock when it went 
out the window. I find it’s better to order smaller 
quantities and keep reordering as turnover war- 
rants it than to stock up heavily and run the risk 
of getting caught with a huge inventory if the 
fad wears out.” 

“Then your buying is never questioned by the 
proprietor? You have sole buying power and 
authority? Am I right in that?” 

“I’m here to show Mr. Holser a profit. Fortunate- 
ly, I haven’t come up with a loss during the 14 
years I’ve been here.” 

A few questions netted the tricks used by Mrs. 
Jewett in running out ‘dead’ merchandise. She 
showed me the Bargain Table. “We dispose of 
left-overs simply by marking them down and 
throwing them to the bargain hunters. In a few 
days the left-overs disappear. The trick is not to 
get caught with any great amount of left-overs. 
That’s the advantage of buying cautiously and in 
re-ordering as demand requires it.” 

By then I felt I had sufficient material to handle 
the article save for a few last minute questions to 
be asked of the proprietor so I fired one of the 
key-note questions at Mrs. Jewett. 

“Mrs. Jewett, as you know this article will be 
read only by hardware merchants throughout the 
land. Hardware Age is not for the general public; 
it’s just for dealers. It’s a means of exchanging 
ideas so one merchant might profit from the for- 
tune or success of another. I have no doubt many 
merchants would be interested in a side-line such 
as this. About how much would he have to invest 
to make a good starting showing?” 

“Well, we started with hardly a third of what 
we have on display right now. As I recall it, my 
first buying spree represented an expenditure of 
around $7,500.” 

“And the margin of profit on this type of mer- 
chandise?” I asked, hoping the question might be 
answered before full realization of what it meant 
could be grasped. 

Mrs. Jewett almost fell for it. But not quite. 
“Really, I haven't the authority to answer that, 
I'm afraid. If you'll speak to Mr. Holser---” 

So that’s the dead-end street you reach so far 
as clerks are concerned. But you can’t blame 
them. After all, the proprictor’s the one to ans- 
wer such questions. 

Mrs. Jewett took me to the proprietor. I showed 
Mr. Holser the note from Hardware Age. That 
softened the moment immensely and things rattled 
swiftly to a close. 


l4 


“Your clerks have been most helpful,” I said. 
“They've been extremely considerate and courteous 
and I have about enough material for the article. 
One or two little things I feel you might like to 
discuss. First, mind letting me know for the ben- 
efit of other dealers how much of an inventory 
you carry in the novelty department?” 

“Not at all. Not at all. That stock you see on 
display represents a $15,000 inventory.” 

“And how many times a year does that stock 
turn over, Mr. Holser?”’ 

“Two as a rule. In good flush times it'll turn 
over three times a year.” 

“In other words, your gross volume of sales in 
good times on novelties alone runs around $45,000?” 
I asked. 

“It won't miss it far. Give $200 or take away 
$200 and that'll about hit it right.” 

“And the margin of profit on this merchandise? 
How does it compare to that of on standard mer- 
chandise a hardware store stocks?” 

“Far superior. Far superior indeed,” came the 
immediate response. “And the beauty of it is this 
merchandise sells 12 months of the year while 
lots of straight hardware store merchandise is 
seasonal.” 

Now from that reply it isn’t difficult to figure 
the margin of profit or the mark-up on the novelty 
goods. Generally, the average merchant marks his 
merchandise up from 25% to 40% above wholesale 
cost price. However, that difference doesn’t repre- 
sent net profit. That total merely represents gross 
revenue. From this gross revenue there must be 
deducted all’ overhead such as lights, water, fuel, 
losses or breakage, bad accounts, salaries, taxes— 
and general upkeep, repairs, transportation cover- 
ing operation of trucks, bookkeeping, auditing, and 
all other expenses involved in the operation of the 
business. 

The overhead deducted from the gross income 
leaves what’s generally accepted as the net profit 
or the margin of net profit. 

But these are incidentals and seldom do you 
find it necessary to go into detail. The merchant 
reading the trade journal is familiar with such 
bits of his business and knows almost to the split 
fraction of a cent what his competitor is retailing 
his merchandise for; he also knows exactly what 
that merchandise cost wholesale laid down at his 
store or warehouse. 

But, if you can show a merchant how he can 
put a profitable sideline into his store and how 
he can develop that side-line into a customer- 
pulling feature, then trade journal editors will be 
deeply interested. 

Written clearly and simply but with as vivid a 
presentation as possible, the finished article ran 
around 1800 words. Dispatched by airmail it fetch- 
ed an acceptance with photo instructions within a 
10-day period. 

Now you see why it pays to cultivate the good 
will of the clerks. When I mentioned a nice dis- 
play photograph, both the clerks were swift to 
respond. “Anything you see that'd look good in 
the window, point it out and show us how you 
would like it arranged,” Mrs. Jewett said graciously. 

The window was rearranged. That night the 
exterior was made of the display window; next 
day interior shots of displays were made. I paid 
the commercial photographer, asked for his can- 
celled bill and sent it in with the prints. Hard- 
ware Age remitted for the photo expense by return 
mail. As they pay on publication, remuneration 
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MARKET LIST 


OF BUSINESS AND TRADE PUBLICATIONS (Published Annually) 
DECEMBER, 1949 


Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (W-10) Spot 
news only, with illustrations. 112c, Pub. 

Advance, 313 E. 2list St., New York 10. Articles on suc- 
cessful mail order operation, or anything of interest to new 
or established mail order business men, 1700-800, storiettes 
or short shorts, same length, with mail] order theme. Robert 
L. Fontaine. ‘42c, Acc. Cartoons by arrangement. 

American Business, (Dartnell Pubs., Inc.) 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chieago 40. (M-35) Factual, timely stories on moderiz- 
ing methods in office and administration fields; personality 
stories on top management men, which have a news phase; 
fillers on office methods and short-cuts. No stories on re- 
tailers. Queries answered promptly. Eugene Whitmore. 2c- 
3c, Pub., Acc. if arranged in advance. 


Bankers’ Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5. (M-50) 
Short technical articles from bankers’ standpoint; preferably 
signed by banker. John Y. Beaty. ic, Pub. 

Barron’s, 40 New St., New York 4. (W-35) Authoritative 
business and financial articles 500-2000. George E. Shea, Jr. 
5e min., Acc. 

Burroughs Clearing House, 6071 2nd Blvd., Detroit 32. (M) 
Query editor on bank operating and management articles. 
Henry J. Boone. 3c, Acc. 


Commerce, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2. M-25) Invites 
queries on feature business articles. Alan Sturdy. 3c up. 

Credit & Financial Management, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16. (M-25) Articles on general credit and financial prob- 
lems of manufacturers and jobbers. R. G. Tobin. ic, Pub. 


Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York il. (2-M-25) 
New developments in business and finance—management, sell- 
ing, merchandising, accounting, etc., 1000-1500. Mostly staff- 
written. Occasionally buys from outside writers. B. C. 
Forbes. Good rates, Pub. 


Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. (M-15) Articles show- 
ing that the teachings of Jesus Christ are the basis for suc- 
cessful modern business, to 1600; fillers, to 400. First person 
material especially welcome. Clinton E. Bernard. lc, Acc. 


Mail Order Journal, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. (M-25) Case sales 
promotions and appropriate sales angles, 600. J. C. Gerstner. 
Payment depends on author and article. 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
(No single copies sold.) Business articles 2500. Lawrence F. 
Hurley, Ed.; Paul McCrea, Mng. Ed. Query. Good rates, Acc. 


Opportunity, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. (M-10) Uses 
articles discussing sales techniques, especially pertaining to 
direct or independent selling; a'so stories dealing with op- 
portunities in small, independent business, and sensibly in- 
spirational sketches of successful men and salesmen. Thad- 
deus Hoinko, Mng. Ed., Ind., Pub. 


Printers’ Ink. 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (W-20) Adver- 
tising, management, and sales articles. E. A. Peterson, Ed. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-35) Query 
on articles on industrial buying; methods, personalities; ma- 
terials. Stuart F. Heinritz. 142c up, Acc. 


Sales Management, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (2-M) 
Articles on marketing, national scope, signed by executive. 
Entirely staff-written. A. R. Hahn. ic to 3c, Pub. 

Savings Bank Journal, 100 Stevens Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
(M-50) Savings, insurance, investment articles 1500-2000. 
Harold E. Group. lc, Pub. (Seldom buys from free-lances.) 

Signs of the Times, P. O. Box 1171, Cincinnati. (M-30) 
Articles on technical aspects of display advertising; stories of 
outdoor, point-of-sale, and sign advertising campaigns, 1000 
to 1500. 4c to lc, Pub. 

Specialty Salesman, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. (M- 
10) Inspirational articles built around direct selling; fact suc- 
ag ~ a of outdoor selling, 350 to 1500. H. W. Minchin. 
lc, Acc. 


Trained Men, 1001 Wyoming Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Bi-M) 
Articles on industrial relations and training for apprentices, 
foremen, executives, 1000 to 2500; interviews 1000 to 2500; 
—— on sales, business. office management. F. B. Foster. 
ce. 


TRADE JOURNALS 
Aero Digest, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) Tech- 
nical articles on the aviation industry, aeronautical engineer- 
ing, production, military aeronautics. Nathaniel F. Silsbee. 
Mng. Ed. ‘2c up, Pub. 


December, 1949 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration News, 450 W. Fort, De- 
troit, Mich. (W-20) Informative articles on local merchan- 
dising of refrigerating machines, electrical appliances and air 
conditioning installations; news. George T. Taubeneck. 6c line, 
Pub. 

Air Transportation Magazine, (Import Pubs., Inc.) 8 Bridge 
St., New York 4. (M-50) Articles on shipping by air, covering 
air shipping, handling of air cargoes, air terminal facilities, 
air shipping costs, etc. Special assignment only. Richard 
Malkin, Mng. Ed. 

Airports, (Haire Pubs.) 1170 Broadway, New York 1. (M) 
Covers all phases of airport construction, development, man- 
agement, etc. John Regan. 2c for submitted material, con- 
siderably higher for material secured on order. 

American Baker, The, 118 S. 6th, Minneapolis 2. (M-25) 
Articles on baking innovations; examples of good merchandis- 
ing; bakery management. Wilfred E. Lingren. lec up, Acc. 


American Boxmaker, (Howard Publishing Co.), 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. (M-35) Articles and news cov- 
ering manufacturers of folding cartons, set-up boxes, corru- 
gated and solid fibre shipping containers, and other types of 
paperboard containers. J. W. Knight, Ed 

American Butter Review, 173 Chamber St., New York 7. 
(M-50) Articles on milk plants; cartoons. Pub. 

American Builder, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. (M) 
Well-illustrated articles detailing merchandising methods, dis- 
play and advertising practices, and plans and photos of new 
and remodeled yards and stores of retail lumber and building 
material dealers; how-to-do-it articles on building mainte- 
nance, repairs and conversion, with step-by-step methods, 
materials used, drawings, photos. Edward G. Gavin. $10 
page. 

American Carbonator & Bottler, Suite 200, 316 Peachtree 
St., N.E., Atlanta 3. (M-50) [Illustrated articles on mer- 
chandising, advertising, production, selling, management, 
delivery fleets for soft drink industry, 750-1250; news items 
50-100. 4c to lc, photos 50c to $3, Pub. 

American Druggist, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Pictorial features on druggists or drug stores or on subjects 
related to pharmacy; 500 word success stories on fountain, 
excellent prescription depts. Bernard Zerbe, Mng. Ed. 3c; 
photos, $5, Pub. unless otherwise requested. 

American Gas Journal, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Articles on gas production, distribution, also industrial uses. 
Elliott Taylor. $5 M, Pub. 

American Hairdresser, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
(M-60) Items of unusual interest to beauty shops; advertis- 
ing; promotional schemes, etc. Hazel L. Kozlay. 1c, Acc. 


American Horologist and Jeweler, 1549 Lawrence St., Den- 
ver 2. (M) Illustrated articles, to 1500 on jewelry displays, 
promotional ideas for watch repair departments, watch re- 
pair and jewelry merchandising; unusual watches or clocks, 
historical material. Cartoons bearing watchmaker or jeweler 
slant $2. Orville R. Hagans. lc up, Acc. 

American Ink Maker, 254 W. 31st St., New York. (M-25) 
Articles, 3000; news of ink trade. John Vollmuth. 1%2c, Pub. 

American Laundry Digest, 21 W. Huron St., Chicago 10. 
(M-Free) Informative articles on power laundries, diaper serv- 
ices, linen supply laundries, industrial laundries. Hy 
Schwartz. Acc. 

American Paint & Oil Dealer, 3713 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 8. (M-20) Articles on merchandising paint and acces- 
sories through paint, hardware and building supply stores, with 
photos, to .1000; cartoons. Roland L. Meyer. ic, Pub. 

American Painter & Decorator, 3713 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. (M-20) Articles on professional painting; busi- 
ness-getting ideas; photos, cartoons. Geo. Boardman Perry. 
lc, Pub. Query. 

American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
3. (W-10) Articles, news items, photos covering the paint 
and chemical trade. G. Stephenson. ic, Pub. 

American Paper Converter, 111 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 2. (M-35) Articles on new products, new processes, 
efficiency operations of envelope manufacturers and other 
paper converters, including manufacturers of paper containers, 
cartons, boxes. L. Q. Yowell, Ed. lc up, Pub. 

American Paper Merchant, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


2. (M-35) News and features regarding paper merchants. 
Articles on merchandising preferred. L. Q. Yowell, Ed. ic 
up, Pub. 


American Printer, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. (M-30) 
Articles, no word limit, on trade of printing. Russell C. 
Hopcraft. 1c, Pub 

Automotive Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10. (M-25) 
Methods and management articles, writeups of ideas of in- 
terest to car dealers and independent service garage men, 
to improve service business, stimulate trade, reduce operating 
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costs. 500-1000, — _. L. A. Ahlers. Rates accord- 


ing to merit. 2c, 

Automotive er Morristown, N. J. 
taining to auto supply stores, both chain 
John A. Warren. ic, Pub. , 

Aviation Operations, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) 
Articles strictly on maintenance and operations of airplanes 


(M) 
and 


Features per- 
independent. 


and airports, to 2000; maintenance shortcuts and _ kinks; 
photos and drawing to illustrate a necessity. Richard E. 
Stockwell. Approx. 3c min., Acc. 

Baker’s Helper, 105 W. Adams, Chicago 3. (B-W-15) Busi- 


ness-building p!ans for bakers, merchandising method stories, 
personnel and maintenance articles to 2000; bakery news items, 
cartoons. Harold E. Snyder. 2c, Pub. 

Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (W-10) News 
correspondents in principal cities. Bakery features, selling 
ideas, window displays. Peter G. Pirrie. Space rates, Pub. 

Barrel & Box & Packages, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(M-25) Articles and news items dealing with manufacture 
and use of wooden containers, up to 2000. M. B. Pendleton. 
25c inch, Pub. 

Bedding, 222 N. Bank Dr., Chicago 54. Illustrated articles 


on manufacturing and marketing problems of manufacturers 
of mattress, springs, sofa beds, metal beds, cots, etc. 800-1500. 
11c, Acc., Photos $3. Robert B. Logan. 

Bedding Merchandiser, 222 N. Bank Dr., Chicago 54. (M) 
Feature articles based on authenticated experiences on the 
retailing, advertising, merchandising of bedding products (mat- 
tress, springs, metal beds, soft beds, pillows, cots, etc.) 540- 
— well-illustrated. Alfred M. Salasin. 112c, $3-$5 photos, 
ub. 


(W-10) 


Beverage Times, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
1000-1500. 


Liquor store and restaurant merchandising articles, 
Up to Pub. 

Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 Union Square, New 
York (M) News of book printing and production, and 
book, pamphlet and binding trade. Cartoon ideas. Query 
on features. Frank Myrick. 1'2c, news; features, Pub. 

Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (Semi- 
M) ‘‘Success’’ stories from retail shoe stores; merchandising 
articles. 

Bottling Industry. 107 W. 43d St., New York 18. (Bi-W-35) 
Specific information on activities of carbonated beverage and 
soft drink syrup producers. Jack Wax, Mng. Ed 


Brake Service, 31 N. Summit St., Akron, Ohio. (M-25) 
Technical articles on brakes and brake servicing; interviews 
operators of brake stations. Ed. Babcox, 
Loc. 

Brick & Clay Record, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago 3. (M-50) 
News and features of brick and clay industry, architectura: 


information and pictures on clay products use. Regular cor- 


respondents. J. J. Svec, Mng. Ed. lc up, Pub. 

Building Service Employee, 749 N. Second St., Milwau- 
kee 3. (B-M) Articles about or of interest to janitors, win- 
dow cleaners, elevator operators, doormen, watchmen employed 
in office, school, hotel and other buildings, 100 to 300 35-space 


lines. William H. Cooper. 7c, line; $5, photos, Acc. (Write 
for additional information.) 

Building Supply News, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago 3. (M-30, 
Jan. $1.00) Articles on lumber and building material, build- 


ing information and pictures, yard operation and manage- 
ment; yard handling equipment, concrete products manuvfac- 
ture; 100-200 word articles for ‘‘Yard Kinks.’’ John W. Par- 
shall. 40c inch up, Pub. 


Bus Transportation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (M-50) 
FP. 


Practical bus operation articles 1500, 2 or 3 photos. E. 
Theisinger. ic, Pub. News items, first 100 words 2!2c, bal. 
each item Pub. (Query.) 


Butchers Advocate & Dressed Poultry, 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. (W-15) Mlustrated articles dealing with retailers, 
wholesalers and packers of meat; occasionally a short-short, 


700-1200, based on trade background and trade characters, 
cartoons. Roy M. Cohen. sc, Pub. 
Candy Industry, 107 W. 43d St., New York 18. (Bi-W-35) 


Specific information on activities of manufacturers and jobbers 
of candy. Correspondents in principal cities. Jack Wax, Mng. 
Ed. Acc. 

Canning Trade, The, 20 S. Gay St., 
15) Articles on canning, news items, 
A. I. Judge. 

_ Ceramic Industry, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago 3. (M-50) News 
items, technical articles, pottery, glass, enamel plants, execu- 
tives, sales campaigns, production activity. Victor C. Pechtul. 

Chain Store Age, i85 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M-35) 
G. M. Lebhar, Ed.; Frank E. Landau, Edit. Dir. Works with 
accredited correspondents only. Write for information about 
territorial assignments to Martin V. Merritt, Mng. Ed 

Cheese Reporter, The, 610 Monroe St., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wisc. (W-10) Covers trade news of cheese industry, largely 
staff written. Fred Beisser. 

Church Management, 1900 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. (M except 
August) Illustrated articles on administration problems of 
church manager and pastor. Dr. Wm. Leach. ‘2c up, Pub. 

Cleaning & Laundry World, (Cahir Pubs.) 1114 lst Ave., New 
York 21. (M-25) Merchandising and promotion methods in dry 
cleaning and laundry industry—new modern plants, wage in- 
centive, and other system articles—improved operating methods. 


Baltimore 2, Md. (W- 
market information. 


Concise, direct, factual. Photos where possible. Charlie Mac- 
Dermut. 2c, photos, $2.50, 30 days after Acc. 

Coal Heat, 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on fuel and heating. Pub 

Commercial Car Journal, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadel- 


phia 39. (M-50) Feature articles concerning any phase of 
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truck and bus fleet operation, maintenance and management, 
2000-3000: cartoons. Charles B. Rawson. - $50-$75 per article, 
Pub. (but frequently in advance.) 

Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., Phillipsburg, N. 
J. (M-35) Articles on semi-technical descriptions of indus- 
trial and constructional endeavors in which compressed air 
plays an important or novel part. C. H. Vivian. 1-2c, Pub. 

Co-Op Power, 416 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) 
Articles on rural electrification; news items; photos. Roy H. 
Park. 2c, Pub. 

Cooperative Merchandiser, 309 W. Jackson Bldv., Chicago 6. 
(M-25) Articles, photos, cartoons, on _ store modernization 
and store operation. 1c, Acc.. Norman H. Karel. 

Commercial Refrigeration and Air Conditioning, 1240 On- 
tario St., Cleveland 13. (M-30) News, photos, technical and 
merchandising articles of interest to refrigeration mechanics, 
dealers, jobbers, and engineers, to 2500. Cartoons. T. T. 
Quinn. Ic up, photos extra, Pub. 


Corset & Underwear Review, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. 


(M-35) Buyer news, feature articles for corset and brassiere 
departments, specialty shops. Some verse. Louise Campe. 
l!2c, Pub. 

Commercial West, 603 2nd Ave. S., Minneapolis 2. Most 
material staff-written, or special assignment. Query. Willis 
I. William. 

Cosmetics & Toiletries, 1170 Broadway. New York. (M) 


Tllustrated articles on cosmetics and toiletries sales promo- 
tions in retail stores, 1000; interviews with buyers, merchan- 
dising stories; news items; photos; sales training articles. 
Jean Laurent. 

C Q, (The Radio Amateurs’ Journa!) 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. (M-35) Articles, fillers, photos, cartoons, on ama- 
teur radio. L. LeKashman. Acc. 

Cracker Baker, The. 45 W. 45th St., 
office, 360 N. Michigan Ave.) (M-50) Stories pertaining to 
biscuit and cracker industry; plant writeups; sales stories, 
practical or technical articles; human-interest and _ success 
stories pertaining to baking. Query. J. Van Allsburg. 
50c inch, Pub. 

Crockery and Glass Journal, 1170 Broadway, New York. (M) 
Illustrated articles on china and g’ass sales promotion stunts 


New York 19. (Chicago 


in retail stores. 1000; interviews with buyers: merchandising 
stories; news items; photos; sales training articles. Lillian 
Weiss. 142c, Pub. 

Curtain and Drapery Department Magazine, 230 5th Ave., 


Illustrated articles on merchandising meth- 
departments; photos 
lc photos, $3, Pub. 


New York 1. (M) 
ods of outstanding curtain and drapery 
of window displays. Jeanne Judson, Ed. 


Dairy World, The, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-10) 
Factual articles with 2 or 3 photos on milk procurement, 
handling and processing, merchandising and distributing; new 
or remode'ed plants; fresh-bottled milk and cream, cottage 
cheese, chocolate drink, buttermilk, and associated milk prod- 


ucts, 500-1500. Roscoe C. Chase. ic; photos $1; ads with 
articles, 50c, Pub. 

Department Store Economist, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M) Articles on department stores—management, systems, op- 


erations, merchandising, modernization, to 750. Longer by spe- 
cial arrangement. Factual copy ghosted by store executive if 
possible. Doris Burrell, Mng. Ed. 1!2c, photos $2.50. 

Diesel Power & Diesel Transportation, 192 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16. (M-35) Mlustrated articles on Diesel engine 
operation and maintenance, in power generation, bus, truck, 
and Diesel-electric locomotives, rail cars, tractors, etc., also 
articles on economics of plant operation, 500-2000. Brian P. 
Emerson About lc, average $15 per page, including protos, 
Pub. 

Diner, The, 247 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J. (M-30) Arti- 
cles on restaurant management, food costs, purchasing, suc- 
cessful Diner operators, etc., 1000-4000; news items relating 
to field. Arthur Neumann. Ic-1!2c; technical research, 2c; 
photos, $2-$5, Pub. 

Domestic Engineering, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. (M-30) 
Plumbing, heating, and air conditioning trade merchandising 


and technical articles up to 3000. 1c, Pub. 

Drug Topics, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Bi-W) Retail 
drug trade. Dan Rennick, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 

Drug Trade News, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Bi-W-15) 
News of manufacturers in drug and toilet goods fields 
W. V. Toffey, Jr., News Ed. lc, Pub. 

Drycleaning Industries, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. (M-25) 


Feature articles, short items, and news relating to the dry- 


cleaning industry. Arthur P. Nesbitt. 1c, Pub. 

DuPont Photographic News, E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., 
2504 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. (Semi-Annual-Free) 
Semi-technical articles of interest to professional photogra- 
phers, 750 max., with 3-5 pertinent photos. $35 articles 
minimum. All rights to articles; one-time reproduction right, 
photos. 


Earnshaw’s Infants’, Children’s and Girls’ Wear, 71 W. 35th 


St., New York. (M) Articles on department store merchan- 
dising of infants’, children’s and girls’ wear. Amy Vossen. 
le, Pub. 


The, 115 South Ave., Media, Pa. (M- 
dealer success stories; interesting agri- 
cultural events, Eastern locale, where farm machinery was 
used; news items, photos. Grant Wright. 1l!2c, Pub. 

Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New York 18. (W-15) 
Daily newspaper trade articles, new items. Robert U. Brown. 
$4 a column up, Pub. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan, Chicago. (M-35) Sales 
promotions on electric appliances articles 400-1000 accompanied 
by photos or advertising material used in connection with 
described activity, $17.50-$35. (Query before submitting.) 


Eastern Dealer, 
20) Farm equipment 


The Author & Journalist 
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Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
(M-35) Articles about merchandising practices of electrical 
home appliance retailers with pictures. Laurence Wray. 2c. 

Electrical South, 806 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
(M-10) News and features of interest to electric power com- 
panies, Southern contractors, dealers, wholesalers. Carl W 
Evans. lc, Pub. 

Electrical Wholesaling, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (M-25) 
Query editor on experiences of wholesalers’ salesmen in selling 
electrical products. O. Fred Rost. lc, Pub. 

Excavating Engineering, South Milwaukee, Wis. (M-35) 
Semi-technical illustrated articles on excavation by power 
shovels, draglines, dredges, clamshells, bulldozers and scrapers, 
including information and data on blasting, drilling and haul- 
ing; excavating contracts, open-pit mining, quarry, drainage, 
100-4000. P. H. Woods. 2c; photos, $2; cartoons, $2 up, Pub. 
(Query.) 


Factory Management & Maintenance, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (M) Query editor on articles on factory manage- 
ment and maintenance methods. L. C. Morrow, Harry Lee 
Waddell. Good rates. Pub. 

Farm Implement News, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
(Bi-W-10) Trade articles on retail merrhandising of farm 
implements, how-to stuff. 142c, Pub. 

Feed Bag, The, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3. (M-25) 
Success stories and illustrated dealer-interview articles on 
retail feed dealers, 1200 to 1500, cartoons. Onsgard. 
le-142c, $15 minimum; photos, $1-$5, Pub. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (W-10) Articles on 
merchandising, cost accounting, general business practices, 
applicable to the feed trade. Harvey E. Yantis. 34c, Acc. 


Film Daily, 1501 Broadway, New York. (D-10) News of 
the film industry. Chester B. Bahn. Space rates. - 

Fishing Gazette, 461 8th Ave., New York 1. (M-25)  [Illus- 
trated articles on all branches of commercial fishing (no sport 
fishing). Prefers preliminary outline. News and articles on 
new plants. Photos of commercial fishing boats, with details 
of equipment. Carroll E. Pellisier. Articles $5 page and up, 
news 25c inch, photos up to $3, Pub. 

Fleet Owner, The, 90 West St., New York 6. (M-50) Fleet 
vehicle maintenance articles. E. L. Barringer. Acc. 

Floor Craft, (Continental College of Floor Efficiency) 1800 
East National Ave., Brazil, Ind. (M-10) News correspondents 
to handle direct assignments on maintenance of large floor 
areas with special slant for Floorcraft; photos. D. E. Smalley. 
1c, Acc. Up to $5, photos. (Essential that writer first write 
for instructions.) 

Flooring, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M) News and 
features of interest to flooring contractors. Good rates. 


Food Field Reporter, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Bi-M) 
News of the food and grocery product manufacturers; also 
illustrated articles on frozen foods and food packaging, 1000. 
Roy Miller. 1c, Dept. items 8c line, Pub. (Has regular cor- 
respondents in most areas.) 

Fountain Service, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) Illus- 
trated articles on merchandising and management of soda 
fountains, soda lunches to 1000. J. Horan. 1c, Pub. 

Fuel Oil News, 1217 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. (Monthly) 
News and illustrated features on retailers and marketers of 
fuel oil. Oliver C. Klinger. ‘2c up, Pub. 

Fueloil & Oil Heat, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M) 
News of manufacturing, selling. installing and operation of oil 
burners, air conditioning, heating fuel oil. A. E. Coburn. 30c 
inch, Pub. (Overstocked.) 

Fur Trade Review, 342 Madison Ave., New bag = (Ww) 
Technical stories on furs. V. Edward Borges. ic, Pub. 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. (M-50) 
Illustrated home furnishing trend articles 500-1000, furniture, 
rugs, draperies, bedding; featuring outstanding promotions, 
modernized stores, model rooms, unusual merchandising meth- 
ods. J. A. Gary. 1c, photos $2, Pub. 

Furniture Manufacturer, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Technical articles of interest to furniture manufacturers, 
particularly on designing, finishing, use of plastics, etc. V 
Edward Borges, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub.; $1-$2 photos. 

Furniture South, High Point, N. C. (M-30) Merchandis- 
ing plans of Southern furniture retailers, or applicable to all 
furniture retailers; also, features on Southern furniture manu- 
facturers. Howard B. Easter. ‘2c, after Pub. Sup. rights 
released. 


Garrison’s Magazine, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M) 
Illustrated shorts directly relating to dry goods stores or dry 
goods departments of general and department stores. Accept- 
able subjects; a good department arrangement, a successful 
promotion, a good window, a clever counter display, a time 
or labor saving gadget or arrangement, an example of ‘‘good 
showmanship” either inside or outside the store, an advertise- 
ment or series that brought results, an attractive and effective 
remodeling or modernization job, a successful new store, par- 
ticularly one opened by a returning serviceman. Photo or 
photos and description of 50 to 500 words. $5-$25, depending 


on value and significance of item, Acc. 

Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. (Fortnightly) Arti- 
cles and news of gas companies; interviews with public utility 
heads. H. O. Andrew. ic, Pub. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New York. (M) 
Illustrated features on merchandising of gas appliances, in- 
cluding gas-fired air conditioning units. H. O. Andrew. $15 
per printed page, Pub. 

General Merchant of Canada, 481 University Ave., Toronto 
2, Canada. (M) Merchandising stories suitable to assist 
general merchants in Canada to improve store, sales, etc. 
Harry W. R. Sayers. ic, Pub. 

Geyer’s, 212 5th Ave., New York. (M) Brief, illustrated 
articles on retailing of stationery, office equipment and furni- 
ture, allied fields, advertising, etc., based on actual inter- 
views. Thos. V. Murphy. $10, plus $2 for each photo, Acc. 

Gift & Art Buyer, 212 5th Ave., New York. (M) Brief in- 
terviews, illustrated, on retailing of gift and art, home deco- 
rative accessories, greeting cards, allied fields, promotion meth- 
ods, advertising, etc. Thomas V. Murphy. $10 each, plus $2 
for each photo, Acc. 

Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12. (M) Factual, 
objective articles on the flat glass and allied industries; also, 
articles on retailer business building and how-to articles on 
installation and uses of flat glass and allied materials. Fred- 
erick D. Rich. 42c up, Pub. 

Glass Industry, The, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (M) Arti- 
cles covering the technology and production prob!ems of glass 
manufacturers; news and helpful features of glass manufac- 
turing. Good rates. 

Grocer’s Digest, The, 308 W. Washington St., Chicago. (M- 
20) Articles, 750 to 1500 words, about successful independent 
retail grocers and merchandising methods that can be used 
by retail grocers; cartoons about grocers. Horace Barks. 1}2c; 
photos $1 up; cartoons $2-$5, Pub. 


Handbags and Fashion Accessories, 1170 Broadway. New 
York. (M) Brief merchandising articles on handbags, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, jewelry, belts, neckwear, etc., from outstand- 
ing department stores; personnel news. Betty Held. 14c, 
Pub. 


Hardware Age, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (2-M-15) 
Illustrated features on retail hardware stores, photos extra. 
$12 page (about 1!2c to 2c per word), Pub. 

Hardware Retailer, 333 N. Pennsylvania St., 
(M-25) Illustrated hardware merchandising features. 
Hackney. lec, Acc. 

Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 3. (M) 
Limited market in 11 Western states for hardware merchan- 
dising stories, also sporting goods, housewares, china, glass, 
toys, cartoons. 100-1000. 1c, after Pub. Photos, $3 each. 

Hardware & Farm Implement, 224 Rialto Bidg., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (M-10) Illustrated articles on retail hardware 
and farm equipment dealers, 800-1000, preferably about mem- 
bers of Western Hardware & Implement Association. I. L. 
Thatcher. lc, Acc. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York 10. (M) Query on men’s 
hat trade features. Ernest Hubbard. Good rates, Acc. 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. (M-25) Articles covering design, installation, op- 
eration, maintenance, of heating, piping and air-conditioning 
systems in industrial plants and large buildings up to 2000; 
mostly by engineers. C. M. Burnam, Jr. Good rates, Pub. 

Highway Magazine, Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
Middletown, O. (M) Illustrated articles on drainage, operation, 
improvements on public highways, railways, airports. Use of 
roads and streets, 800-1200; cartoons. W. Spindler. lec, 
photos $1, Acc. 

Home Furnishings Merchandising, 1170 Broadway, New York 
1. (M) Articles on salesmanship, advertising, department and 
window displays, as pertaining to merchandising of furniture, 
upholstery fabrics, curtains, draperies, floor coverings, lamps 
and lighting fixtures, etc. 1142c; photos, $2, Pub. Lillian 
Weiss, Ed. 

Hotel Bulletin, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M) Short 
items and articles on hotel maintenance and management, food 
preparation and beverage service. V. Borges. Ic, Pub. 

Hotel Management, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (M- 
35) Articles on hotel financing, maintenance, operation, re- 
modeling; also high class motor courts, 2000. (Always out- 
line in letter first.) Action photos. Walter O. Voegele. 2c 
to 3c, Acc. 

Hotel World-Review, 71 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. (W- 
10) Hotel and travel news. Query on news and features. 
R. T. Huntington. 2c to lc, Acc. 

House Furnishing Review, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. (M) 
Illustrated news, feature, promotional articles from house- 
wares, bath shops and major appliance departments 300-700. 
Julien Elfenbein. 1'2c, $2 for photos, Pub. 


Indianapolis 4. 
Glendon 


Ice & Refrigeration, 435 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. (M-35) 
Ice-making, cold-storage, refrigeration articles and news of new 
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locker storage, food processing. 
T. McDermott. ‘2c, Pub. 


Ice Cream Field, 19 W. 44th St., New York 18. (M-25) Mer- 
chandising and promotion ideas used or planned, for greater 
sales of ice cream, wholesale or retail. Howard Grant, Sidney 
M. Maran, Assoc. Ed. ‘2c, Pub. 

Ice Cream Review, The, 1445 N. 5th at W. Cherry, Milwau- 
kee 12. (M) Well-illustrated articles on new methods of 
operation of ice cream plants, new buildings, remodeled p!ants, 
merchandising plans. Edward Thom. lc; photos, $1-$3. 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, 305 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Convention reports (on order); articles on manage- 
ment, manufacturing, distribution and sales activities of spe- 
— ice-cream companies, 500-2000. V. M. Rabuffo. 
c, Pub. 

Implement & Tractor, Graphic Arts Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
(M) Features on farm equipment retailing, soil conservation, 
irrigation, and other topics of interest to farmers and par- 
ticularly farm equipment dealers; personal news items of farm 
equipment dealers from regular correspondents. E. 
Everett. 142c, photos $3. 

Implement Record, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 3. (M-25) 
Material mostly secured direct from trade, but occasional news 
purchased. (Query.) Osgood Murdock. Varying rates, Acc. 

Independent Monthly, The, 706 Thompson Blidg., Tulsa, Okla. 
(M-15) Articles on oil economics, operating, technical, field, 
producing, covering | independent oil company interests only. 
Frank B. Taylor. 42-2c, Acc. (Query.) 

India Rubber World, 386 4th Ave., New York. (M-35) Tech- 
nical articles on economics of rubber industry, trade news, 
2500. R. G. Seaman. ic, Pub. 

Industrial Finishing Magazine, 1142 N. Meridian St., In- 
dianapolis 4. (M-20) Articles of timely interest and value to 
manufacturers who paint, varnish or lacquer their products; 
also, articles on surface preparation before painting, applica- 
tion of protective and decorative coatings, and oven drying 
of these coatings. W. H. Rohr, Pres.-Ed. 2c, min., immedi- 
ate'y after pub. 

Industrial Retail Stores, Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. 
C. (M-25) Merchandising articles and success stories on ‘‘com- 
pany store’’ operations, 500-1000. Hull Bronson. 4c, Pub. 

Industry & Welding, Industrial Pub. Co., 1240 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13. (M-Free) Constructive articles for the welder. 
General ‘‘here’s how’’ welding information, in sequence, illus- 
trated. Lew Gilbert. 2c, Pub 

Infants’ & Children’s Review, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. 
(M) Articles on merchandising of infants’ and children’s wear 
and shoes; news of buyers and sales promotion events in chil- 
dren’s wear field. Dorothy Stote. 1c, Pub. 

Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. (M-40) 
Constructive articles on production, selling, management prob- 
lems of printing industry. J. L. Frazier. 1c, Pub. 

Institutions Magazine, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. (M-35) 
Articles on food, equipment, maintenance and management 
of institutions. Photos. 1c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Insurance Field, 131 W. Main., Louisville, Ky. (Life Edn., 
Bi-W-15; Fire Edn. W-15) Correspondents covering fire, 
casualty, life insurance news in all principal cities. Fred C. 
Crowell, Jr. 50c inch, Pub. 

Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, 
Ind. (M-20) Articles by life insurance salesmen about their 
methods. Robert Osler. ‘2c, Pub. (Buys little from free- 
lancers.) 

International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
(M) Articles to 1500, with photos if possible, on commercial 
blue print and photocopy firms; no general business articles 
or news items. Before preparing an interview article, write 
= for introductory letter. Ray Good, Jr. lc, photos $5, 
Pu 


plants and improvements, 
Articles on ice merchandising. H. 


Jewelers Circular-Keystone, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Illustrated stories on window display, advertising, 
merchandising, based on experience of some well-rated ap ty 
with special emphasis on ‘‘how to’’ angle. 1200-1500. 

King. 60c inch, photos $3-$5, Pub. 

Jewelry, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (2M) Spot news of 
all aspects of jewelry trade, merchandising tips, style trends, 
personnel, crime, obituaries. Alvin Levine. 55c col. inch. 


Juvenile Merchandising, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 


(M-35) Features on outstanding nursery furniture depart- 
ments and stores, giving the merchandising angle. Elvira 
Grippa. Ic, Pub. 


Laundry Age, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. (M-25) ‘‘How’”’ 
articles on power laundry operation and selling; also dry 
cleaning production and selling in dry cleaning departments 
of laundries; news items; photos. Arthur P. Nesbitt. 1c, Pub. 

Laundryman’s-Cleaner’s Guide, 316 Peachtree St. N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. (M-50) Articles on merchandising, advertising, 
production, selling, management, delivery fleets, maintenance, 
layout of production line, etc., in modern steam laundry and 
dry cleaning plants of the South, 750-1200. Denton Harris. 
lc, photos $3.50, Acc. 

Leather And Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10. News and 
features on any aspect of the shoe and leather manufactur- 
ing industries, or on large-scale shoe distributors (whole- 
salers, chains, etc.) Features run up to 1500 words. Query 
editor on features. News correspondents needed in all major 


shoe and leather mfg. centers. Payment, lc min. _ Irving 
Roberts, News Ed.; W. A. Rossi, Features Ed. 
Linens & Domestics, 1170 Broadway, New York 1. (M-35) 


Trade and feature articles on linen goods, bed spreads, blankets 
and towels; interior or window display photos. Query on any- 
thing special. Julien Elfenbein. 1142c, photos $2, Pub. 


Liquor Store and Dispenser, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


(M-30) Illustrated merchandising articles 800, for wine and 
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liquor retailers, taverns and restaurants; cartoons. 
Haring. 11c-2c, photos $1.50 to $3.50, Pub. 

Locker Management, 105 S. 9th, St. Louis, Mo. (M) Arti- 
cles directly connected with locker plants or locker plant 
operation; iocker-theme cartoons; shorts. Albert Todoroff. 3c, 
photos, $4, 

Locksmith Ledger, 49 Monticello Ave., Jersey City 4. (M) 
Articles of, by, and for, locksmiths, keymakers, and general 
repair men—success stories, shop improvement methods, un- 
usual advertising stunts, etc., to 500. M. Leonard Singer. 
lc-2c, Acc. 

LP-Gas, 9 E. 38th St., New York 16. (M-25) Articles on 
distribution of LP-Gas, also known as ‘‘bottled gas,’’ 750; 
news items, photos. F. F. Eberhart. 50c col. inch, features; 
40c col. inch, news. 

Luggage and Leather Goods and Handbag Buyer, 1170 Broad- 
way, New York 1. (M) Successful merchandising plans, de- 
partment store handbag and luggage departments. Unusual 
window displays and interior layout. News about buyers. 
Arthur Mellin. 142c, Pub. 

Lumber Merchant, The, 1026 Trust Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
(M-20) Articles on all types of building materials and yard 
management; editorials, jokes, fillers, news items, photos, 
cartoon ideas. W. A. Keitges. Pub. 


Marking Industry, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (M-25) 
Tllustrated ‘articles that pertain to marking from sales, mer- 
chandising, or manufacturing angle. A. W. Hachmeister. Ic 
up, Acc. 

Mason Mint, The, The Home Service, 154 Nassau St., New 
York 7. Articles slanted to candy wholesalers showing them 
how to improve their business, how to get customers, how to 
make more money, how to run their bookkeeping, etc. Query 
on “Jobber of the Month’’ feature. Features up to $20, 
photos to $10; shorts, not over 300, $10 plus $3 for each 
photo. 

Master Shoe Rebuilder, 60 South St., Boston 11, Mass. (M- 
10) Illustrated articles on modern, progressive shoe rebuilders; 
cartoons. W. C. Hatch. 2c to Ic, Pub. 

Meat, 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M) Query on 
features, based on interviews with meat- or officials on 
production methods, merchandising ideas. E. Clohesey. 

1-142c, Pub. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis 2. (M-20) 
Articles based on actual visits to successful retail meat mar- 
kets; merchandising ideas. Gilbert R. Palen. 1%2c, Acc. 

Men’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York 13. News, features on 
men’s wear departments, stores. W. D. Williams, Gen. Mer. 
Good rates, Pub. 

Merchants Trade Journal, 1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines 5, 
Iowa. (M-50) Feature articles on advertising, display, pro- 
motion ideas used by dry goods and department stores. Doro- 
thy Thomsen, Mng. Ed. Ic, Acc. 

Meyer Druggist, The, 217 S. 4th St., St. Louis 2. (M) Re- 
tail drug merchandising and management articles. 1000-1500, 
covering territory extending from Indiana and Alabama to 
Arizona and from Iowa to the Gulf of Mexico. Lorenz F. 
Petersen. 142c, Acc. 

Midwestern Druggist, 610-20 W. 9th St., Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. (M-20) Practical merchandising ideas that have been 
put to work in retail drug stores, or sales promotional ideas 
that are clicking in such stores. Robert F. Kelley. Ind. le. 

Milk Dealer, The, 1445 N. 5th St. at W. Cherry, Milwaukee 
12. (M) Well-illustrated articles on operation, sales, and 
management methods of retail milk plants, with special empha- 
sis on stories of new p‘ant construction or remodeling, with 
layout sketches, and merchandising of dairy products. Edward 
Thom. ic; photos, $1-$3. 

Milk Salesman, The, (A. D. Walter, Inc.) 5405 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh 6. (M-25) Short articles not over 2 pages (1 page 
preferred) on delivery of milk to homes, and other subjects per- 
taining to milkman characters. A. D. Walter. Ind. - 

Mill & Factory, (Conover-Mast Corp.) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-35) Query editor for copy of magazine and in- 
structions. Carl C. Harrington. 1c up, usually Acc. 

Modern Hospital, 919 N. Michigan St., Chicago 11. (M-35) 
Hospital subjects, 750-1500, from experts only. Robt. M. Cun- 
ningham, Mng. Ed. Pub. 

Modern Packaging, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) 
Illustrated articles on package production, design display, on 
assignment. Browne and Lloyd Stouffer. 

Modern Plastics, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-50) Arti- 
cles on plastic materials, plastic products, uses, adaptations 
on assignment only. Hiram McCann, Ed.; Paul Peck, Mng. Ed. 
14c up. Pub. 

Modern Retailing, 250 5th Ave., New York 1. (Q) Illustrated 
short articles detailing successful sales ideas, methods and 
stunts of small stores selling stationery, office supplies, school 
needs, novelties, etc. Photos. A. N. Borno. 1%2c, Pub. 

Modern Stationer, 250 5th Ave., New York 1. (M-25) Illus- 
— dealer stories. David Manley. 112c, photos, space rate, 

ub. 


Modern Sundries, 80 Wall St., New York. (M) Feature 
articles on merchandising of sundries through wholesalers, 
chain drug stores, variety stores, department stores, chain 
tobacconists. T. F. Sullivan. ic, Pub. 


Modern Transportation, 262 Washington St., Boston 8, 
Mass. (M-20) Articles on trade, motor vehicle transporta- 
aa jokes, editorials, cartoon ideas. Myles W. Illing- 
wor 


Motels & Courts, 544 W. Colorado Bivd., Gendale, Calif. 
(M) News items concerning operating new and proposed 
businesses; personality sketches of motel operators; photo- 
graphs. Trade space paid for news, $1-$5, photos. Jean 
Jacques, 


The Author & Journalist 
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250 W. 55th St., New York 19. (M) Articles on 
service and management for new car dealers, 
Neal G. Adair. Good 


Motor, 
merchandising, 
repairshop operators, automotive jobbers. 
rates, Acc. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (M) 
Articles and photos of interest to automotive repair shop 
service managers. Send for detai'ed instruction sheet. 

Motorship, 192 Lexington Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 
Descriptive articles on Diesel-powered boats and performance 
stories. Technical articles on marine Diesel subjects. Michael 
J. O'Leary. ic, Pub. 

Music Trades, 113 W. 57th St., New York. (M-25) Merchan- 
dising articles on piano and musical instrument houses, music 
publishers, etc.; news of same; features. 1c, Pub. (Reserves 
right to cut.) 

Chicago 6. (Bi-M) 


N. A. R. D. Journal, 205 W. Wacker, 


Official magazine of National Assn. of Retail Druggists. Arti- 
cles on drug store merchandising. P. I. Sletterdahl. 1c, 
Acc. 

National Bottlers’ Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York 4. (M- 


50) Features and photos of interest to the bottled soft drink 
industry; cartoons, cartoon ideas. M. J. Becker. $10 page, 
Pub. Uses accredited correspondents only. 

National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
(M-35) Short detailed articles and illustrations on unusual 
production and sales methods in the dry cleaning field. Wil- 
liam R. Palmer. Special rates, Pub. 

National Furniture Review, 666 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. 
(M-30) Authentic home furnishings operating articles, to 1600, 
well iHustrated. Mary Seaman. Acc. 

National Grocer’s Institute, Production Dept., Sanbornville, 
N. H. Concise, well-written articles on food store operating 
principles, any length; frank discussions by housewives of 
grocery store management, and competent reviews of specific 
food products. Thedia Cox Kenyon. lc, Acc. 

National Photo Dealer, 251 Fourth Ave., New York. (M-25) 
Articles on successful camera shops; good promotion stunts 
of camera shops. Augustus Wolfman. 2c, Acc. (Overstocked.) 

National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (W- 
25) News and features on modern meat packing p'ants and 


sausage manufacturing, 1500-2000 features; 25-100, news; 
fillers; photos; cartoons. Edward R. Swem. ic-2c; 50c inch 
news, photos $3 up, Pub. (Query on features.) 

National Rug Cleaner, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M- 
35) Trade features on rug cleaning plants—2 pictures, with 
technical information and merchandising. Marion Dooley. 
lc, Pub. 

New South Baker, 75 3d St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Articles 


on baking; news items; photos. Pub. 

Newspaperman, Hyde Park 36, Mass. 
working newspapermen to 2000; photos; cartoons; gags. Herb- 
ert A. Kenny. 50c, inch; $5, photos; $10, cartoons; $1, gags. 
Pub. 

Newspaper Management, 306 W. Main St., Mascoutah, II. 
(M-10) Fact articles on increasing subscriptions, special edi- 
tion promotions, etc. Arthur D. Jenkins. ‘2c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked.) 

Northwestern Miller, The, 118 S. 6th St., 


(M-10) Stories by 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


(W-10) Articles and photos dealing with flour, grain, feed and 
commercial baking products. Inquire before offering. Carroll 
K. Michener, Ed. Ic, Acc. 

Northwest Motor, 83 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. (M-20) 


Articles on automotive trade, particularly Northwest region. 


M. R. Trepp. ic, Acc. 

Notion and Novelty Review, 
News of notion department buyers. 
A. I. Mellin. 1c, Pub. 


1170 Broadway, New York 1. 
Merchandising features. 


New York 17. (M) Method articles 
Articles of interest to commer- 
600-1800. James 


Office, 270 Madison Ave., 
of interest to office managers. 
cial stationers and office equipment dealers. 
Gorman. 1}2c-2c, Acc. 

Office Appliances, 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. (M-25) 
Articles on selling office equipment, 1200. Walter S. Lennart- 
son. 2 col. page 45c inch; 3 col. page 30c inch, Pub. 


Oriental Rug Magazine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (M) 
Articles on merchandising of Oriental rugs; promotions; dis- 
plays, etc. Must be well-illustrated. 1c, photos, $2.50, Pub. 

Pacific Drug Review, Wood'ark Bldg., Portland 5, Ore. (M- 


25) Articles on drug merchandising, window and inside display, 
advertising. W. C. Felter. Nominal rates, Pub. 

Pacific Goldsmith, 657 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
25) Uses limited number of merchandising articles with 
Western slant on successful promotion, advertising, and dis- 
p!ay of jewelry store items; especially interested in seasonal 
events, 750-1250. Robert B. Frier. 1c, Acc.; photos, $3. 

Pacific Road Builder and Engineering Review, 709 Mission 
St., San Francisco 4. (M) Illustrated articles on heavy con- 
struction; factual material showing how job was done; action 
pictures. From Western states only. Chas. Bremer. $40 
per article including photos, Pub. 

Pacific Stationer & Office Outfitter. 657 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5. (M-25) Uses limited number of merchandising 
articles with Western slant on successful promotion, adver- 
tising, and display of items handled by stationery and office 
supply stories; especially interested in seasonal items, 750- 
1250. Robert B. Frier. 1c, Acc.; photos, 

Package Store Management, 2381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(M-25) Operation articles on wine and liquor package stores 
—no bars—describing how an outlet is doing a better mer- 
chandising or management job, 1000-2000. Must have illus- 
trative material. Query on news features. Jess Steckel. ic 
up, Pub. 


Packing & Shipping, Masonic Bldg., Plainfield, N. J. (M-25) 


December, 1949 


Items of interest to large industrial companies, railroads and 


other transportation agencies, on packing, loading, hauling, 
distribution, loss and damage in shipping, etc., 1000. C. M. 
Bonnell, Jr. ‘2c to 1c, photos 50c to $1, Pub. 

Paper Sales, (Davidson Pub. Co.) 22 6. Huron St., Chicago. 


(M-25) Authoritative and meaty articles, 1000-2000, of and 
about the operation and sales methods of wholesale paper 
merchants and their salesmen, illustrated. Jack Hand. Iic-2c, 
Acc. 

Pet Supply Merchandising, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10. 
Articles to 1600 on pets and pet supply merchandising; 100-word 
shorts. Eileen Shubb. 1c; photos, $1, Pub. (Reported un- 
satisfactory.) 

Photographic Age, (Boland & Boyce, Inc.) Montclair, N. J. 
(M) Articles on companies using photography extensively, 
commercial studios doing a great deal of industrial photogra- 
phy; news items of the latest developments in industrial and 
business photography, and new photographic products; also 
good fresh articles on camera and lighting techniques, color 


photography, photographic processing technique. Now staff- 
written. Marvin H. Albert, Assoc. Ed. 2c. 

Piane Trade Magazine, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
(M-20) Articles on music industry. Roy E. Waite. Staff- 
written at present. 

Picture & Gift Journal, 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
(M-25) Articles on picture and gift shops, framing depart- 
ments. Pub. 

Plastics, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) Informative, 
educational, technical, and semi-technical articles on plastics, 
their use and maufacture, 500-3000, illustrated. 1c, Pub. incl. 
photos. 

Playthings, 71 W. 23d St., New York 10. (M-50) ee 
store articles covering the toys, dolls, games. Ben W. Mc- 
Cready; Joel Rapp. ic, photos, $3-$5, Pub. 


Plumbing and Heating Bsiness, 5941 Grand Central Terminal 
Bidg., New York 17. (M-25) Articles, usually on assignment, 
covering plumbing, heating contracting; trade news. Photos, 
$4; cartoons, $5. 2c, Pub. 

Plumbing and Heating Journal, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
19. (M-25) Articles covering current trends in plumbing and 
heating business; unusual merchandising, management meth- 
ods of successful contractors with pertinent high-grade human- 
interest illustrations, 1000. G. Bookhout. ic, Pub. 


Post Exchange, 9 E. 45th St., New York 17. (M) Ma- 
terial on operation of Army Exchanges and Ship’s Service 
Stores, merchandising,. display, cost control, sales, personnel 
training, cartoons. John T. Dunlevy. 1c; photos, space 
rates ($2-$5), Pub. 

Power Generation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 5. (M-$1) 
Technical articles on design, construction and operation of 
steam, electric, and hydro power, 500-1500. A. W. Kramer. ic 
Min., Pub. 

Power Wagon, The Motor Truck Journal. 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. (M) Illustrated articles on operation of truck 
and trailer fleets engaged in _— distance hauling of freight 
and merchandise, 1000-2500. . W. Stromberg. i1c-2c, Pub. 

Practical Builder, 5 S. wien: Chicago 3. (M-35) 
Correct technical articies on residential and smaller business 
building, with .‘how-to-do-it’’ standpoint, 300. James M. 
Lange, Mng. Ed. Indefinite rates, Pub. ° 

Printed Selling, (Davidson Pub. Co.) 22 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago. (M) Articles dealing with handling of specific sales 
problems through use of direct mail or printed selling; au- 
thoritative articles on technical handling of printing. Jack 
Hand. ic-2c, Acc. 

Print, 24 Elm St., 
5000. advertising and graphic arts. 
Rudge. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (M-30) Printing plant 
and sales management articles up to 1200, trade news of em- 
ploying printers and their plants. Ernest F. Trotter, Ed. 40c 
inch, photos $1 to $2, plus space, Pub. 

Production Engineering & Management, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2. (M-25) How-to-do-it articles on mass production, 
jigs, fixtures, processes, methods, machinery, tools, new ma- 
terials, etc., 1500-2500; fillers; photos, and news of plant per- 
sonnel. F. M. Scotten. 1c up; photos $2.50, Acc. 

Progressive Grocer, 161 6th Ave., New York 13. (M-25) Il- 
lustrated idea articles, 100-200; grocery trade articles, espe- 
cially success stories, 1200-1500; photos. Carl W. Dipman. 
2c, Acc. Original jokes with grocery slant, $2 each. Attrac- 
tive photos of food window and interior displays, meat dis- 
plays, $3 to $5 each. 

Publishers’ Weekly, The, 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(W-15) Articles about and of interest to book trade, 1500-2000. 
Frederic G. Melcher, Mildred C. Smith. lc, 10th of mo. fol- 
lowing Pub. 


Woodstock, Vermont. (Q-$2.50) Articles, 
$50, Acc. Wm. Edwin 


Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 5. (M-35) Ar- 
ticles on freezing, lockers, 1200-1500; short items on new 
locker plants, new freezers, etc. E. W. Williams. 1c. 50c, 


short items, $1 photos, Pub. 


1270 6th Ave., New York 20. 
record and appliance 
A. H. Kolbe. 


Radio & Appliance Journal, 
(M-25) ‘‘How-to” articles about radio, 
dealers. Must be well written; must have photos. 
le; photos, $2.50, Pub. 

Radio and Television Retailing, 480 Lexington Ave.. New 
York 17. (M) Illustrated features on radio and electric ap- 
pliance merchandising, 100-500. O. H. Caldwell. 1c up, Acc. 

Radio and Television Weekly, 90 Hudson St.,.New York 13. 
(W) Correspondents in principal cities provide news covering 
ee radio and allied industries. Cy Kneller. Low 
rates, Pub. 


Radio-Electronic Engineering, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
1. (M) Well-illustrated technical articles covering research 
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electronics and 
4c-5c, Acc. 
(M-30) 
radio 
Car- 
rates 


development and applications in field of 
closely ailied fields. H. S. Renne, Tech. Ed. 

Radio-Electronics, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7. 
Semi-technical articles on radio-electronic equipment, 
and television servicing, construction, experiment, 2000. 
toons and cartoon ideas. Hugo Gernsback. Pub., at 
depending on arrangement. 

Radio Distribution and Maintenance, (Boland & Boyce, Inc.) 
Montclair, N. J. (M) Good articles on servicing techniques, 
new test equipment, advertising and selling to the serviceman, 
and other related A.M., F.M., and television articles; stories 
about men who have developed successful service businesses. 
J. J. Roche; Isidor I. Gross, Assoc. Ed. 2!2c. (Query.) 

Railway Mechanical Engineer, 30 Church St., New York. (M- 
ao Railroad shop kinks, photos. Roy V. Wright. 75c inch, 
Pub. 

Refrigeration, 1070 Spring St., N.W., Atlantic, Ga. (Bi-M- 
15) Name and fact stories on ice refrigeration, merchandising 
of ice and ice refrigerators, and refrigerated locker p‘ants. 
©. J. Willoughby. $4 column, Pub. 

Reporter, Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div., Box 512, Milwaukee 
1, Wise. (Bi-M-Free) Articles, news items, on construction, 
road building, dams, clearing pipelines, airfield, county, 
state maintenance with Allis-Chalmers equipment, 1000-1500. 
Photos, action, construction. 5c, Acc.; photos, $5. Edwin 
A. Francis. 

Restaurant Management, 71 Vanderbiit Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Articles on restaurant financing, maintenance, opera- 
tion, remodeling. Action photos. Query editor. J. S. Warren. 
2c-3c, Acc. 

Retail Bookseller, The, 55 5th Ave., New York 3. (M-25) 
Approved articles of practical interest to booksellers and renta! 


library proprietors, 1500-2500. Francis Ludlow. 1!2c mini- 
mum, Acc. 

Retailers Bicycle Journa!, 301 E. 5th St., Fort Worth. 
Texas. (M-$1.50) Articles on successful retailing of bicycles, 


500-600; news items of trade. Bill Quinn. ec, photos, $3, 
Pub. 

Retail Coalman, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Geo. H. Cushing. Staff-written. 

Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York 23. (Bi-M-20) 
Articles on business methods of successful tobacconists. 500- 
800. J. L. Sicari. 1c; photos, $3, Pub. 

Rock Products, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. (M) Arti- 
cles on cement, lime, gypsum, crushed stone, sand and gravel 
plant operations, ready-mixed concrete, precast concrete, and 
all other non-metallic minerals. Bros Nordberg. $15 per page, 
including illustrations, Pub. 

Roofing, Siding & Insulation, 45 W. 45th St., New York 
18. (M-23) Merchandising features and news concerning 
trade. Bernard Hill. 12c, Pub. 

Rubber Age, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-35) Articles 
of interest to manufacturers of rubber products up to 2400. 
M. E. Lerner. $10 a page, Pub. 

Rug Profits, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (M) Articles on 
floor covering, merchandising, modernization, displays, pro- 
motions. Eleanor F. Duff. 1c-1!2c, Pub. 


(M-20) 


Seafood Business Magazine, P. O. Box 297, Port Lavaca, 
Texas. (M)_ Interviews with seafood wholesaler, retailers, 
restaurants, with emphasis on Texas and Louisiana seafood. 
Ruel McDaniel. ic, Pub 

Seed World, 327 S. LaSalle, Chicago 4. 
photos on growing and merchandising seeds. 
Hoover. ‘2c, Pub. 

Self-Service Grocer, 


(2-M) Articles and 
News ed.: B. A. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M) 
A grocery trade journal reaching managers of large-volume 
supermarkets of all kinds. Gordon Cook, Ed.; Ida M. Brace, 
Mng. Ed. ic, Pub. (Write for bulletin giving full require- 
ments.) 

Shipping Management, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 
Articles of interest to shipping managers of leading manu- 
facturing, wholesaling, and retailing firms. 1c, Pub. 

Southern Automotive Journal, 806 Peachtree St. N.E., At- 
lanta 5, Ga. (M) News and features covering the auto- 
* motive trade in the South and Southwest. William C. Herbert. 
lc up, Pub. 

Southern Fisherman, 624 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
(M-25) Needs regular correspondents along the southeastern 
shores; specifically Texas, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 


and some points in Florida. Commercial fishing only; no 
sport fishing. Also, features with photos on wholesaling, 
frozen food merchandising, restaurant use and all other 
aspects of commercial seafood merchandising. Query. Warren 


Gleason. ‘2c up, Pob. 

Southern Funeral Director, 1070 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga. (M-25) Articles of interest to southern morticians; mer- 
chandising in display rooms, collections, advertising, illus- 
trated articles on new funeral homes costing $25,000 or more, 
public relations. O. J. Willoughby. to 14$c, Pub. 

Southern Hardware, 806 Peachtree St., N.E., Ga. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on management and merchandising methods 
in southern retail hardware stores and retail farm equipment 
dealerships. Ralph E. Kirby. lc up, Pub. 

Southern Laundry & Cleaner, (Ledger Printing Co.) Fort 
Worth, Tex. (M) Illustrated operation, management, adver- 
tising articles of interest to laundry and dry cleaning plant 
owners, to 2500. Cartoons. ‘2c-2c, Pub. 

Southern Printer, 75 3rd St., N.W., Atlanta. (M) Illustrated 
factual articles, 1000-1500, based on actual experiences of 
printers in 14 Southern states. Chas. Fram. 25c col. inch, 
Pub. 

Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter, 75 3rd St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. (M-20) Business-building articles based on inter- 
views with Southern stationers and office outfitters; news, 
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V. T. Crenshaw. 


Southwestern Baker, 542 M. & M. B'dg., Houston 2, Tex. 
(M-20) News and features of Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 


photos. 


So. Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
No. Carolina, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado and Arizona 
baking industry. Charles Tunnell. 34c to lc, photos $1 up, 
Pub. 

Spice Mill, The, 106 Water St., New York 5. (M-50) Feature 
articles on tea, coffee, spices, condiments and flavoring, espe- 
cially dealing with practical manufacturing and merchandising 
prob‘ems. Simmons. to Jc, Pub. 

Sporting Goods Dealer, The, 2018 Washington St., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (M-35) Illustrated interviews on sporting goods mer- 
chandising. store management, 750-1000; news. Hugo Autz. 
lc min., Pub. Photos, Acc. 


Sportswear, 342 Madison Ave.. New York. (M) Technical 
articles on fabrics and also on sportswear designs of garments. 
Vv. Edward Borges, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 

Starchroom Laundry Journal, 304 E. 45th St., New York 17. 
(M-35) Short trade stories, well illustrated, in power laundry 
field only; fillers; photos. Wayne Wilson. 1!2c, Pub. 

Super Market Merchandising, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M) Illustrated articles, and news items, on management and 
operation of super markets, 2500, maximum. M. M. Zimmer- 
man. lc, Pub. 

Surgical Business, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Articles of interest to manufacturers, wholesalers, dealers and 
salesmen of surgical supplies, instruments, equipment and or- 
thopedic appliances, to 1000. 1c up, Pub. 


Telegraph & Telephone Age, 25 Beaver St., New York. 
(M-25) Technical articles and news in communications field, 
wire, radio. L. G. Baxter. 

Telegraph Delivery Spirit, 356 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 13. 
(M-$1) Staff-written. 

Telephony, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. (W-15) 
news items, photos, cartoon ideas. 2lc inch, Pub. 

Tire Review, 31 N. Summit St., Akron 8, Ohio. (M) News 
of tire trade; merchandising articles on tire and battery 
dealers, jobbers, vulcanizers, retreaders, etc. Edward S. Babcox, 
Jr., Ed. 146¢., 

Tires Service Station, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-25) 
Merchandising and servicing articles on tire retailers and 
super-service station operators, 1500-2000. Jerome T. Shaw. 
2c, Pub.; photos $3, Pub. 

Tourist Court Journal, 1075 Ist St., Temple, Texas. (M-25) 
Articles on management and maintenance of tourist courts, 
with photos, layouts, sketches, 42c and up, Acc. ‘ 

Tobacco Jobber, 1860 Broadway, New York 23. (M) Articles 
on business methods of successful tobacco jobbers. 1c; 
photos, $3, Pub. 

Trader and Canadian Jeweller (Consolidated Press, Ltd.), 73 
Richmond St., W., Toronto. (M-25) Articles of interest to 
jewelry trade, 800-1200; mews items; photos; fillers; jokes; 
cartoons (all of jewelry interest). 


Fillers. 


United States Tobacco Journal, 99 Hudson St., New York 
13. Correspondents in principal cities cover news of the to- 
bacco industry. Low rates, Pub. 


Variety Merchandiser, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16. (M) 
Photos of outstanding 5-10 cent store displays; news of per- 
sonnel changes, with photos; new stores with photos, human 
interest items from 5-10c stores; cartoons; jokes. All ma- 
terial must be angled to 5-10c field. Preston J. Bell. 1-2c 
to 400 words, Acc. 

Vend, 155 N. Clark St., Chicago 1. (M) Well-illustrated arti- 
cles on all angles of the coin-operated machine business, 1000- 
4000; dealers, operators, manufacturers, users, etc. Double- 
check copy for accuracy. R. W. Schreiber. Good rates. 

Venetian Blind News, 301 E. 5th St., Fort Worth 2, Tex. 
Articles on Venetian Blind manufacturers, selling and manu- 
a 1000; photos, cartoons. Tom Murray. Pub. 30c- 

Venetian Blinds, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (M-25) Arti- 
cles on merchandising of Venetian blinds; also photos and 
items showing interesting and unusual applications. M. B 
Pendleton. ic, Pub. 

Voluntary and Cooperative Groups Magazine, 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. (M) A grocery trade journal reaching execu- 
tives and buyers in organizations sponsoring Voluntary or 
Cooperative Groups, as well as large-volume members of the 
various Group organizations. Gordon Cook, Ed.; Ida M. Brace, 
Mng. Ed. ic, Pub. (Write for bulletin giving full require- 
ments.) 


Welding Engineer, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. (M-35) 
Technical and practical articles of interest to welding depart- 
ments and shops. T. Jefferson. 1c, Pub. 

Western Baker, 121 2nd St., San Francisco 5, Calif. (M-25) 
Articles on Western baking, wholesale, retail, merchandising, 
engineering, production, display, etc. Ennis B. Gicker. Ic, 
Acc. 

Western Brewing and Distribution, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 27. (M-25) Technical or scientific articles on brewing, 
ma ting, etc. R. D. Roberts. 35c col. inch, Pub. 


Western Canner & Packer, 121 2nd St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. (M-35) Practical descriptions of canning, drying, 
freezing or glass-packing production methods, 1500, in West- 
ern states. 1c, Acc. E. B. Stark. ’ 

West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. Highland Ave.. Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Drug store modernization plans, rough sketches of new 
types of fixtures, store ownership changes. 6 Western states 
only. Bert Butterworth. 2c, Pub. 

Western Confectioner News, 4328 Sunset Blivd., Los Angeles 
3. (M-25) Technical or news articles on the confectionery 
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industry. A. B. Wascott. 50c inch, Pub. 


Western Construction News, 609 Mission St., San Francisco 
5. (M-35) Illustrated articles on all phases of Western con- 
struction engineering. John M. Server, Jr. 1%2c, Pub. 


Western Flying, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27. (M) 
Practical articles on aviation sales, service, production, or air- 
craft operation. military, commercial, private. Query on fea- 
tures. Fred Russell. lc and up. Pub. Not in market. 


Western Fabrics Curtains & Draperies, (Service Publications) 
4326 Sunset Blvd.. Los Angeles 27. (M) Merchandising 
stories showing how curtain, drapery and slip cover retailers 
build up their sates or cut operating costs; also good stories 
of successful promotions, good displays. new and unique stories, 
correlation of products, etc., to 1000. Good sharp glossies to 
illustrate. Harriet Puffer, Mng. Ed. 2c, Acc. 


Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 7. (M) Trade news and features from west of the 
.ockies. John B. Reeves. Indefinite rates, Pub. 


Western Upholstery Furniture & Bedding, (Service Publi- 
cations) 4326 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27. (M) Articles 
telling how upholsterers, upholstered furniture manufactur- 
ers and mattress manufacturers increase production, cut op- 
eration costs, use production-line operations, etc., to 1000. 
Good sharp glossies to illustrate. Harriet Puffer, Mng. Ed. 
2c, Acc. 


Wine Review, 4328 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27. (M-25) 
Articles on wine production and merchandising, etc. News 
items. P: T. Carre. 25c inch, Pub. 

Women’s Reporter, 342 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 


Technical articles on fabrics and also on women’s apparel. 
V. Edward Borges, Edit. Dir. 1c, Pub. 

Wood Construction and Building Materialist, Xenia, O. 
(M-20) Sales promotion articles on retail lumber and _ build- 
ing material dealers, based on specific interviews. Richard 
D. Downing. 16c inch, including art, Pub. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Profitable, Personal Guidance from Script to Sales: 

e Expert appraisal of novels, short stories, articles, 
plays, poems, etc. 

e World-wide contacts with leading publishers, tele- 
vision and movie studios. 


: A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Creative editing. e Money-making hints. 


; We Specialize in Beginners 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 
24-24 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 


NO, | DON’T WEAR A SHROUD! 

But | do ghosting that stands out! Just com- 
pleted three stories for a professional writer in 
Oklahoma, also three for a gentleman in Cali- 
fornia. When they ask for three in a row | must 
have something on the ball, eh pal? Write for 
particulars if you want a_ professionally-written 
story! Cc. C. WAGONER 
1616 E. 4th St. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


% 12 FOR ONE DOLLAR! 
Twelve helpful Brochures on various phases of 
*“ creative writing. = 
od “This is the best dollar’s worth of help I ever a 
invested,’’ writes Mrs. F. N. 
Also FREE descriptive literature on the PLOT 
@ GENIE and on ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 4, 
“ Representative for The Gagnon Co. a. 
P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
EX EXER EX EX EX EX ER EKER EK EX 
3 
ARTICLES, STORIES, POEMS WANTED 
By national monthly magazine. New writers’ 
$s opportunity for recognition and success. Write for & 
requirement details before sending Ms. 
5 Address Editor, GHN. Magazine, Box 563, 5 
Glendale, California, U. S. A. 

+ SEATTLE TYPING SERVICE x 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand 
4 Originals on Bond Paper, Carbon Copy Free. «&% 
4 Immediate Service—Highest Professional 
Standards. 

5 SEATTLE TYPING SERVICE = 
*° P.O. Box 868 Seattle, Washington , 
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Famous Author Praises Palmer 


Writes: “Since authorship 
is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the 
few arts of which much can 
be taught by correspondence. 
I have found Palmer Insti- 
tute’s instruction material 
most interesting, intelligent, 
and helpful.” 

—Rupert Hughes. 


Editors Want New 
Fiction-Trained Writers 


Recent contacts made by one of our staff with 
leading publishers re-emphasized that editors real- 
ly do want news, fiction-trained writers to meet 
the growing demand for more and better short 
stories, novels, mysteries, articles, and plays. 


For 30 years, Palmer fiction training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers to 
find the most direct road to recognition and 
profit. You receive interesting, practical instruc- 
tion, and individual coaching to make learning 
easier. Professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material and guide you step by step. 
Thus you develop your own individual style. 


New Writer Sells to TODAY'S WOMAN 

“You will be glad to know that I made my first 
sale to Today’s Woman. Then I sold an article to 
Teleview. Definitely, the Palmer course has helped 
me. Never before did I realize the extent to which 
writing is a craft — and the necessity of having 
a thorough knowledge of that craft.”—Marlen Bar- 
ker, Hicksville, N.Y. 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at Home 


Find out how Palmer can 
help you: “send for free illus- 
trated book, ““The Art of Writ- 
ing Salable Stories,” which 
gives details of Palmer’s proven 
home-study method, plus case 
histories of successful graduates. 
Send today. 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Since 1917 
Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk G-129, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FREE ~~~ 
BOOK 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-129 
Please send me free book, ‘‘The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,’’ which exp!ains how I may increase my income 
from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will 
call. Please print clearly. 
Mr. } 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ training. 
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FIRST AID 
For Crippled 
Manuscripts 


We maintain a staff of manuscript special- 
ists, qualified to supply any literary aid 
you may need. This includes an examina- 
tion, a complete diagnosis, a professional 
treatment. 


SERVICES WE OFFER 
Read, analysis, criticism manuscripts. 
Direct revisions; slant for publication. 
Write screen adaptations, short stories, 
novelettes, books, articles, radio scripts. 
Revise and ghost books. 
Assign professional, tested writers 
critics to each job. 
Act as agents for all forms of literary work. 


RATES FOR ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM: 
50 cents per 1000 words; minimum $2.50. 
Special for books of over 75,000 words. 
Fees for other services—revision, editing, 
ghosting, etc.—based on help required. 


Ask for 


and 


Write details of help wanted. 


circular. 


Established in Hollywood since 1939. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


“IN TWENTY-FIVE WORDS OR LESS” 


(Continued from Page 7) 
recent Proctor & Gamble contest. 


cases in a 

“I like I--- soap because improved I--- gives 
more generous, sturdy-staying suds faster; safe, ef- 
ficient and thrifty for dishwashing and cleaning; 
so pure and mild for bath and complexion.” 

If you like to jingle, or write last lines to lim- 
ericks, there are many such contests. The method 
is the same. Know your product, discover its good 
points and how it works to your advantage. Be 
sure that your rhythm is good. Follow through 
on the beat of the lines you must match. Read 
them out loud naturally—don’t force the accents 
on the wrong syllables. If the rhythm doesn’t 
flow smoothly, discard it, and try again, or change 
the “bumpy” words. A few years ago, Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer had a national contest for a two- 
line slogan. They gave you the subject—the large 
number of stars on their payroll and the fact that 
every picture they issued had more than one star. 
You were permitted to compose the entire slogan. 
This won the first prize for me: 

Each release a star packed treasure 

From which Millions Get More pleasure. 
If you will carefully analyze this winner, you will 
notice that I included the sponsor value, referred 
to before, in this entry. Their trademark MGM 
had been typed in red, in contrast to the rest 
of the entry blank. If you like to jingle, you 
may often enter a jingle in a twenty-five word 
statement contest—and win. However, some spon- 
sors do not like verse, so send in both kinds—never 
put all your eggs in one basket. The following 
won a wrist watch in a contest about canned apple 
sauce: 

Smooth texture, tongue-teasing taste, 

Convenience, economy, no work or waste; 

Fancy quality, sauce perfection, 


1509 Crossroads of the World—102-A Makes this, my preferred selection. 
Hollywood 28, California. My most recent attempt at jingling in a state- Ex 
ment contest won me the grand prize—a four door sel 
1949 Ford sedan—in a national contest about shoes. SIC 
I am not permitted to release the entry, but there wi 
ry 
> wasn’t a wasted word. In_ twenty-five words it Ww 
POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 covered the comfort, style, economy and _ variety the 
Have your books published not just printed. There of the shoes; its rhythm was good—it must have eq! 
is a difference. Novels by special a . been to win the only car offered in the United ha 
eects. Met. Dun States. I had submitted one other entry in prose 
—just to be on the safe side. of 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS When you try for a “regular” slogan contest, Lil 
1435 Second Ave. Dallas 10, Texas it is usually limited to ten words or less, and every ser 
“+ word must count. Also, if you learn to slogan rut 
ee ~ well, you will improve every type of entry you Ap 
& i oe N G @ write, because of necessity, you must say a lot in Je 
5 Electric Typewriter | 25 years experience *¢ a few words. A slogan should read smoothly, be Fos 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry ic per line. i : or 
Minor corrections in grammar, punctuation, spelling, rememberable, contain as many points of advan- 
carbon copy and extra first tage as possible, and if it includes the sponsor’s 
% Also mimeographing, addressing, etc., at reasonable % name, ed much the better. The following won a ove 
de rates. YOU PAY POSTAGE + first prize of $500 in a national contest about a , 
JEROME, IDAHO For neatness, smoothness, matching beauty pap 
C---- zippers do triple duty. x 
‘+ In these ten words you can discover three excel- is 
IF YOU CAN’T SELL lent sales points, plus the sponsor’s name. F 
WRITER doing my In addition to the method of writing your win- N. 
to noon. If you are just starting out, my 25 years ning entries, I would like to give you a few im- f '"§ 
experience should be of value to you. portant tips and rules that you should always § Pres 
Detailed criticism $3.00 for 4000 words or less. observe. T 
for each additional 1000 words or fraction. 
FRANK N. PICKFORD Always try to be sincere—sponsors can spot an is n 
Kingston Road East, Cobourg, Ontario insincere entry a mile away. Don’t exaggerate and § new 
tell the sponsor things about his product that he 
Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” (Continued on Page 24) Dut 
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S 
: Our New York correspondent writes: 

. Liberty went through another change. The com- 
. ment in New York now is: As Changeable As 
4 Liberty. John Danby replaces Lee Pasquin. 
d Danby certainly deserves the advancement, having 
e been an under editor for a long time doing a real 
h job. Better query him before submitting, as 


d Liberty is a spotty market at best. But no maga- 
zine pulls more fan mail than Liberty. Every 
: author enjoys being published in it. Osborne 
Bond _ is publisher. ..A good barometer is Household 
Magazine. When Household buys fiction again, then 
you will know that Mr. and Mrs. Main Street has 
e gone back to reading after looking. Many 
t writers hesitate sending manuscripts to Good House- 
r. heeping magazine fearing no chance. Well — two 
new writers have clicked there recently. Why not 
you? . . . Cosmopolitan is still the snooty one, but 
when a new writer crashes he is good. And they 
mean good — and give a bonus to the editor finding 
Writers who have 


ql it. So, geniuses, take notice. . . 
d manuscripts of “‘class’” or “snoot” or “ultra-mod- 
vi ern” should contact the new magazine Flair, 511 
st 5th Ave. . . A new science fiction magazine worth 
u while is Fantasy (quarterly) 570 Lexington Ave., 
d N.Y. If you have a story of an article that 
- really helps a man help himself to success or 
power, try Esquire, 1366 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
ig But no sentiment — real sophisticated achievement, 
le and smart. And if you have an article with 
photos that just gets under the sex censor’s scissors, 
5th Ave. - N.. Adventure 
flavor, of course. Remember, writers, you are 


7 constantly competing with television. Try to write 
e things which will find ready magazine markets. 
e- Even propaganda, if clever and provocative, can 
yr sell today. One non-advertising magazine is con- 


5. sidering a powerful article attacking cigarettes, 
re with lurid details and statistics, on chain-smokers. 
it Watch the cover headlined articles to see what 
ty the trend is, into the appeal which television can’t 
ve equal. This is a survival of the fittest. You may 
d have to stoop to conquer. 

se The Manhattan Branch of the National League 


of American Pen Women, under the leadership of 


st, Lillian Everts, poetry chairman, will conduct a 
ry series of poetry workshop meetings scheduled to 
in run every second Thursday of each month until 
ou April, from 7 to 9 P.M., at the Columbus Branch, 
in New York Public Library, 742 10th Ave., New York. 
be For further details, contact Miss Everts. 
rl Chaparral Voices, Crescenta Valley Ledger, Mon- 
de trose, Calif., uses unpublished original verse, ‘not 
. over 220 lines in length. Though somewhat over- 
: stocked now, good poems have a chance of publi- 
cation in the poetry column of the weekly news- 
paper. No payment is made, but complimentary 
i. copies are sent. 
Furniture Index, 415 W. 4th St., Jamestown, 
n- N. Y., Agnes Ahstrom, editor, reports: “We’re buy- 
m- ing very little—almost no—editorial material at 


ys Present. 

The Tidings, 341 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 7, 
an is no longer in the market for verse. “Mounting 
nd § newspaper production costs have left us with no 
p place in the budget for poetry,” states James L. 
Duff, Poetry Editor. 
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Many complaints have been received regarding 
Jr. Magazine, formerly at 812 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
ago. J. H. Marks, Inspector in Charge, P.O. Dept., 
Chicago, now informs us that “it is our informa- 
tion that the concern has moved to Los Angeles, 
Calif.” Miss Adele Ries has been replaced as edi- 
tor by Carl Cons. Two writers report no payment 
received for articles published in April and May 
respectively this year. 

Your Business, P. O. Box 95, 30 N. 5th St., Phila- 
delphia, has been absorbed by Hardware Age, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York. It is understood that all 
manuscripts on hand have been returned to their 
authors. 

Factory Management and Maintenance, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, L. C. Morrow, editor, writes: 
“For the bulk of our material we rely almost solely 
upon case studies by which we mean descriptions 
of management techniques that are being used suc- 
cessfully in plants that can be named.” 

The Pacific Dairy Review is now located at 593 
Market St., San Francisco 5. 

The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa., a monthly 
stressing natural agricultural techniques, and 
strongly opposed to the use of chemical fertilizers 
and insecticides, is in need of articles and would 
like to contact freelances who have had agricultural 
experience. In January the size of the publication 
will be increased to 814°x11" and the format will 
be changed. “We pay $25 for articles from 1500 to 
2000 words,” states Robert Rodale, managing edi- 
tor. “It is almost essential that good photographs 
accompany articles. We are also in the market for 
fillers, 100 to 1000 words, accompanied by a photo 
or photos. We buy individual human interest farm 
photos for covers, and other general farming pic- 
tures, paying from $3 to $6 for photos according 
to quality, and from $1 to $10 for fillers.” Mr. 
Rodale concludes, “Our need for material is great.” 
Interested writers should write Mr. Rodale for a 
sample copy. 

Organic Gardening, edited by the same organiza- 
tion as the above, is also in need of material along 
the same lines, except that all articles must have 
a gardening instead of a farming slant. Payment 
is the same as announced for Organic Farming. 

Personal Liberty Magazine, Box 235, 205 E. 84th 
St., New York 28, a monthly, is interested in ob- 
taining correspondents in every state in the Union. 
It can also use short articles (350 words) , stories, 
fillers, poems. Before deciding to write for this 
publication, writers should send a request for a 
sample copy with a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope, to Carlson Wade, editor. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest 
market open to beginning writers, and the only 
one where you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write. and where to sel]. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Article 
Writing, Versification and others, offer constructive criti- 
cism; frank, honest, practical advice; real teaching. 
All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample copy of the 

WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 

Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. 
bought these from me for years. 

25 9x12 and 25 91exl2le...... 

10 and 50 No. 11 


Writers have 


50 No. 
32 6x9 and 32 
Add postage for 3 lbs. on each ‘of first two ‘groups and 
for 2 lbs. on third group. 500 3 line name and address 
stickers printed—50c. Add 5c exchange to checks. 
10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 


Writers’ Supplies Since ’35. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine For Songwriters! 
Vital Tips—Monthly Contest 
Songsharks Exposed! 


THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 


Sample, 20c 2 per year 
1650-D Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


II III AIS CA. 
I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


fe have ghost-written millions of 


Sick of rejects? 
for hundreds of sat- 


* 

* words of stories, articles, books, 
* isfied clients. I may be able to help you see your 
* = name in print and make money on your raw material. 
* Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for 
PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly prizes $25; 
Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will receive also descrip- 
tion of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) con- 
taining 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS: 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c a copy, $2 a 


POETS: 


year) 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 
ee 
ONE SERVICE—CRITICISM = 
FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 
Write For Terms 
398 W. Sierra Madre Blvd. 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 


“BOGGED DOWN” 


“Ill pull you out! ‘I’ll teach you to write salable stories! 
YES, ‘LL STAND RIGHT BEHIND YOU AND GUIDE 
YOUR PEN HAND UNTIL YOU TURN OUT A SOUND 
FICTION PIECE. I'll teach you the ‘tricks’ of the trade! 
‘Il show you how to quit fumbling around and write 


as professionals write! INTERESTED? Drop me a line. 
| want to prove my statements! NO FOOLIN’—I’ll do it! 
GHOSTING? Yessir. We'll do the job for you. Ask for 
terms. 


PS: If it’s a story you’ve written and can’t sell, we'll 
show you just what the trouble is. Tell you how to re- 
write it so it will sell! WE'VE MANY LETTERS IN OUR 
FILES ATTESTING TO THE WORTH OF THIS SERVICE! 
The fee is $2.00 to 6000 words for complete and com- 
prehensive criticism. Mail us a ‘yarn’ and see. Return 


postage please. 
1616 E. 4th St. THE DOCTOR ~~ Tucson, Ariz. 
PALA DD 
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“IN TWENTY-FIVE WORDS OR LESS” 


(Continued from Page 22) 
knows are not true, and which the product couldn't 


possibly do. Obey implicitly all the rules. Read 
them carefully, and whether you think they are 
foolish or not, obey them. If the rules call for 
twenty-five words, don’t send twenty-six because 
you are so sure your entry is good they will over- 
look that extra word. They won't. Your entry 
will hit the discards and never get to the judges 
at all. Be sure you put enough postage on your 
envelopes—weigh them .and don’t take chances. 
Judges refuse letters with postage due. Mail your 
entry early; don’t wait until the last day. Your 
fetter may be collected at 5:30 p.m. and not be 
postmarked before midnight, in which case your 
entry is disqualified. 

It is a startling fact that approximately fifty 
percent of the entries received in a contest are dis- 
carded because of some rule violation. If your 
entry blank calls for your dealer’s name and ad- 


dress, give it. If it says print, print. However, 
where the entry says “sign” your name, write it in 
longhand. 

Another word of advice—beginner or old-timer 


alike would do well to accumulate the necessary 
“tools” to make a winner. Every contester should 
own a good dictionary, a rhyming dictionary, a 
thesaurus, subscribe to a contest magazine and a 
bulletin or two. These give valuable help and 
information—can make you a winner sooner. 

You can’t win every time, it is true, but once 
you get that first check with its letter of congratu- 
lation, the bug has bitten you, and you are incur- 
able. Besides the cash or prizes you may win, 
don’t lose sight of the fact that in making contest- 
ing your hobby, you are continually enlarging your 
vocabulary, learning to express yourself concisely 
and in an interesting manner, and acquiring in- 
telligent information. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


SUCCESSFUL CRITIC for 15 years 
WILL PERSONALLY JUDGE YOUR Ms. 


Monthly $7.50 or single criticism, ghosting, poetry, plots. Ms. 


Crit., $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)....... 2.00 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything). 2.50 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) . ; 2.00 

5—-WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (Advanced Orders).... 2.50 


TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained) 3.00 
MILDRED I. REID Evanston, Illinois 


6—WRITERS; 
213114 Ridge 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experience 
qualifies me to give expert assist- 
ance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other writers 
— sales—I can help YOU make 
sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


The Author & Journalist 


Decen 


$1.25 | 


Please give this to your 


prootreader 


2 Prope 


You can’t always remember everything. 
Neither can your writers, editors, typographers. But proofreaders 
are wonderful people who do heed memoranda in all matters 


concerning correct usage. 


Could we request, as an aid to us in protecting our trade-mark, 
that you send the above memorandum, or one similar to it, to 


your proofreading department right now? 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


December, 1949 
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ANALY ZE Handwriting 


Try it FREE, use it—to understand yourself and others in 

business and social life—more ciearly than you ever thought 

possib!e. Many use their knowledge of handwriting to make 

more money full or part time. Simply send your name 

egg = for FREE ILLUSTRATED lesson. No obligation. Must 
over 21. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 
207 Wilhoit Building Springfield 4, Mo. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


publish and distribute your manuscripts 


\ 
. We print, in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


313 West 35th St. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Nineteen years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, with 
flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. First copy 
on Eaton—20 pound bond; carbon free. Mailed flat with 
your original. Fifty cents 1.000 words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


A Complete Publishing 
Service For Authors 
At Low Cost 


e Let us handle your book 


Complete art and editorial work. 


Author promotion through news- 
papers, critics reviews, catalogs, 
and direct mail. 


Sales through wholesalers, book- 
stores, to libraries, and direct to 
customers. 

Novels, texts, poetry, pamphlets, 
and juveniles. 

@ We publish, not just print 

Write for our unusual publishing 
and promotion plan. 


MIDWEST PRESS 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Flooring, published by the Cantor Publishing 
Co., 45 W. 45th St., New York 19, uses articles on 
the sales, promotion, advertising, management poli- 
cies of a contractor, in the fields of wood, resilient 
(asphalt, linoleum, rubber, cork, and plastic tile) , 
masonry floors, and carpeting. Pictures are desired. 
Payment is made on acceptance, at 114 cents a 
word, $3 for pictures. Joel Jablin is associate 
editor. 

The Magazine of Fantasy, a new quarterly pub- 
lished by Lawrence Spivak, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York, is in the market for imaginative fiction, 
supernatural or scientific of high quality, 3500-6000. 
Anthony Boucher, editor, writes, “All we insist on 
is freshness of idea and a high standard of writing. 
In addition to originals, we want reprints, especially 
of fantasy stories originally published in  non- 
fantasy markets.” Payment is made on acceptance, 
$100 for originals, and $50 for reprints. 

The Golden Goose, 1927 Northwest Blvd., Col- 
lumbus 12, Ohio, uses articles, 5000, dealing with 
poets and poetry, short-stories 3000, and verse of 
a high quality. Payment is made in copies and 
subscriptions. Richard Wirtz Emerson is editor. 

Fate, 1144 Ashland Ave., Evanston, IIl., a 25c’ bi- 
monthly, edited by Robert N. Webster, pays 1 cent 
up on publication for unusual mystic, supernatural, 
strange, mysterious, unknown, Fortean type arti- 
cles, which must be factual, substantial, document- 
ized, authentic. “We like photos with articles and 
biography and photo of author. Names, places, 
dates, addresses necessary to document articles—no 
hearsay,” states Mr. Webster. Supplementary rights 
are released to the author. 

National Photo Dealer is now located at 251 4th 
Ave., New York 10. Augustus Wolfman is editor. 

Penn Play Co., formerly located at 604 Locust 
St., Philadelphia, is now at Plymouth, Mass., and 
under new management and ownership. Franklin 
Trask is editor. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers. 
only—not those who think they win by 
pull. He sells his own writings, too. 


PROFIT and PLEASURE in 


Your name and address on a 
postal card brings you a com- 
plimentary copy of “HOW TO 
MARKET YOUR SHORT STORY”. 
Approved and praised by ama- 
teurs and professionals. Get your copy today! 


WRITE CROYDON INSTITUTE, INC. 
ot FREE 1545 N. Larrabee, Chicago 10 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt and reliable service. 

4 35¢ 1000 words. 
? 
Mrs. Roberta Baker 
4 Ollie, Montana 


The Author & Journalist 
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ADVISING THE BEGINNER 


(Continued from Page 13) 


term, but it is evidently a useful one. When an 
editor says that a story has no “point,” he usually 
means that it has not arrived at its appropriate 
conclusion. This conclusion could be the resolu- 
tion of a problem or it could be the achievement 
of fresh understanding or insight. A piece of writ- 
ing without “point” has not taken advantage of 
narrative to arrive at some satisfying conclusion to 
change; it remains unresolved or, as frequently is 
true, has no narrative at all and remains a sketch 
or anecdote. A_ sketch or anecdote is usually 
“pointless” because it does net “mean” anything 
except to indicate the writer’s ability to observe, 
not his ability to understand a situation through 
the use of narrative or “story.” 

3. What am I to do with my novel now that it 
is finished? There are hundreds of places and 
agents IT might send it, but how do I know which 
are the most willing to do something with my 
work? 


~ 


I should like to postpone the consideration of 
agents until a later column, which will be built 
entirely around questions received about author- 
agent relationships. A single remark about this 
problem is likely to prove of little help unless it 
is provided with a full consideration of the whole 
problem. 

I insert the question at this time, then, to advise 
that the writer would do well to try a number of 
submissions to publishers on his own responsibility. 
To make the submissions, secure a list of publish- 
ers with their stated requirements. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Our Students are winning Cash, Cars, 
Homes, Travel Trips and Cruises, Television 
Sets, Automatic Washers, Watches and 
other exciting Prizes. 


You, too, can cash in on Contests—by 
learning the Secrets of Winning from the 
“School of the Stars’’—the School America’s 
Biggest Winners voted Best in 6 impartial, 
independent Polls. 


Write NOW for a FREE copy of the 
newest “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
TEST BULLETIN’—bringing you the finest 
Winning Help for the biggest contests now 
on. It’s yours for the asking! 


Shepherd School 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NOW! THE ENTIRELY NEW REFERENCE LIBRARY 
that helps you PLAN, PLOT, and WRITE! 


> wn 


PEN BOOKS bring you, volume-by-volume, authoritative treatments of the 
writing problems you meet day by day. Outstanding authors treat each spe- 
cific subject carefully, completely. Whatever your field, PEN BOOKS—at your 
fingertips—are the invaluable aids you need for more successful writing. 
. PLOT—then WRITE, by Odessa Davenport 

. ORIENT YOUR READER, by John Gehrett Miehls 

. PSYCHOLOGY in FICTION, by Constance Dubois 

. ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE, by W. R. Harrison 

5. PLAN IT FIRST—Writing for Juveniles, by Odessa Davenport 


Select any three PEN BOOKS you need now—3 for only $1— 
Enclose $1 with the coupon below. Single copies, 35c each 


PURSE-OR-POCKET SIZE, PEN 
BOOKS CAN TRAVEL WITH iy Oo Oo K 


— | PEN BOOKS, 4966 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 27, CALIF. A-11 Vy 
WHEN YOU NEED IT! Send me postpaid, the following PEN BOOKS (check your piven | 

PLOT—then Write; [J] ORIENT YOUR READER; [] PSYCHOLOGY IN 

| FICTION; [ILLUSTRATE YOUR ARTICLE; [J PLAN it FIRST; | 
MAIL THE COUPON enclose in full payment. 
TODAY FOR SPECIAL NAME____ 
MONEY SAVING VALUE STREET ADDRESS 


December, 1949 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


We have discovered—and published— 
over 200 new authors. We have made 
profitable publication of all kinds of 
books possible. For complete informa- 
tion and proved results, send for our 
free, 32-paye brochure, WE CAN 
PUBLISH YOUR BOOK! 


Exposition Press 
251 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 10 


Write 
Dept. AJ-12 


YOUR FIRST 
SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? 
been wondering why 


We have 
so many writers with 


something to say and ability to handle words 


are in a rut. 
but how about the market? 


This is where we enter. 


Yes, you have the ‘’know-how,’”’ 


For fifteen years we 


have been located in the heart of the publish- 


ing world. 


Not because we like tall buildings, 


but because we have business with editors. 
Hundreds of requests for stories, novels, books 


and articles are remaining unfilled. Why? 


it 


might be that you as one writer have not taken 
advantage of an honest and qualified sales 


service. 


Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 10,000—and 50c per M there- 


after. 
words or less, is $5. 


Our minimum fee for one MS, 5,000 


Hundreds of requests for novels are compelling 


us to make a concession. 
read your novel, try to sell it immediately, 


For $5, we shall 


if 


it has any sales value at all, or in a letter of 


appraisal pass on to you some comment. 
Our commission: 10%. 
each MS, please. 
ship by Express. 


Return postage with 
Or, if you wish, you may 


No fees for professional writers—and all fees 


dropped after first two sales for beginners. 


We Have the Markets — We Have 
Made the First Sale for Hundreds of 


Others — Why Not You? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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HARVESTING TRADE JOURNAL GOLD 
(Continued from Page 1/4) 


for the article will come anytime within two 
months to six or seven months. But the fact is 
the article now is money in the bank. 

Successful merchants are kindly people. They’re 
glad and appreciative of their success. They take 
pride in having achieved same. Nor are they at 
all selfish. I've interviewed them from Coast to 
Coast and border to border and only once did I 
run into a heel—just one lone heel out of hundreds 
of distinguished gentlemen. 

Feel free and easy in their presence. ‘Think out 
your lead questions well in advance. ‘Talk clearly. 
Don’t mumble, mutter and stumble when you 
start asking questions. Be confident. Be sure of 
yourself. Be poised. At least, try to give the im- 
pression you know the merchant’s business and can 
talk his language, be is overhead, gross volume, 
net profit, before and after taxes or depreciation. 
Nothing is so pathetic as to listen in when the 
lad not familiar with his chore and not certain 
of himself tries to interview a merchant on a 
subject about which it’s readily apparent he hasn't 
taken enough interest to post himself in advance. 

When a story possibility is spotted, I’ve found 
it best policy to query editors, outline the facts and 
feel them out as to their interest if any. If they 
give you the go-ahead, then you have authority and 
credentials with which to introduce yourself. Mer- 
chants know what trade journals are; introduce 
yourself with a note from Hardware Age and the 
harware dealer gets you on the first bounce. 


There’re gobs of loose raw gold running around 
in the trade-journal field for the chap who can 
ask a few simple questions, then string the answers 
together in plain, simple, readable copy whiclt 
might benefit some other merchant. It’s a huge 
field; a growing field; a lavishly wealthy field. It 
can be taken without too much effort if you've 
developed a fairly passable method of expression. 
And you'll find trade-journal editors thoughtful, 
considerate and downright eager to help you get 
into their groove. They're just that hungry for 
copy and just that ready to shell out their checks. 


“SPLENDID!” says Leading New York 
Publisher of Tooker Assignment 


Two of My Ghosted Books 
Have Sold Over 10,000 Copies 
Now A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Outstanding Ghosting; Competent, Sympa- 
thetic Revision; Creative Criticism; Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 

More than Twenty Years’ Experience as 
Magazine editor, successful free lance, critic 
and publisher. Author of “The Day of the 
Brown Horde” and numerous other books, 
short stories, articles, own and collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $1.00 each for 
short stories. Covers sales offer if salable. 
brief criticism, or suggestion of further 


work, separate fee to be arranged. Books $5. 
My technical books “Writing for a Living” (cloth, 
207 pages) $2.50; ‘“‘How to Publish Profitably’ 
(paper) $1.00; “Atomic Short Story Technique” 
(paper) $1.00. 


RICHARD TOOKER > 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. ) 


The Author & Journalist 
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RADIO-VIDEO MARKETS 

(Continued from Page 12) 
of scripts used. Script length is about 29 minutes. 
Occasionally two 14-15 minute plays are done. A 
star role is preferred. Pay is $175.00 to $210.00, 
usually for all radio rights. (Program is sustain- 
ing.) Write for a release form, and mail scripts to: 
Harry W. Junkin, Producer, Radio City Playhouse, 
NBC, RCA Bldg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza,, New York 
20. 

The producing agency for “Dr. Christian” is not 
yet ready, as I meet my deadline, to announce dates 
and facts on their annual contest. Watch for it 
in the next issue, and listen for air announcement, 
usually in early January. ¥ 


WRITERS .. . 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag. Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

pb. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW — COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL — ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE — AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary College. 
Most of my work with private pupils, ranging from be- 
ginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is done by correspond- 
ence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.60), Com- 
plete Book of Scansion ($3.60), and Poets’ Handbook 
($1.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair 
to yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism 


of 1 poem. 
BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 
Use this successful, comlpete, step-by-step guidance: 


Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 


Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 


Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MAKE THAT NEXT STORY 
RING THE CASH REGISTER! 


When you use your own EXCLUSIVE 
SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story—1000 words or more—in sharp, 
— capsule form. No more digging 
or ideas, figuring plot angles, developing 
characters, searching for background— 
the whole outline of your story is in the 
Sherwood “Brief”, so t you write 
ickly, easily, in your own words! Each 
herwood “Brief” is different—it is ex- 
clusive with you—it is written for you! 


For Every Commercial Writer! 


Short story, book length, radio, tele- 
vision, stage, movie—Sherwood “Briefs” 
are written to order for every 

An indispensable aid to beginning writ- 
ers—a must with regular, producing com- 
mercial writers! Others have been helped 
to amazing success with Sherwood 
“Briefs”—why not you? 


NOW THE Time! 


Never were there so many opportunities 
for writers; never has the entire publish- 
ing field been searching for new talent, 
new material, as right now—TODAY! 
Let the Sherwood “Brief” and other 
Sherwood services help you to greater 
income immediately! 


OTHER SHERWOOD SERVICES INCLUDE: 


Analysis Advice—by a Professor 
Criticism——by an Editor 

Revision for Sale—by an Editor 
Ghosting—by Selling Writers 
Research—by Sherwood Staff 
Sales Advice—by Market Analyst 
Typing Service—by skilled typists. 


: Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! : 


: FAY M. SHERWOOD i 
: Director, International Foundation for =: 
: Scribes 


Dept. 2-B, 212 Atlas Building 
: Salt Lake City 1, Utah id 
: Please send complete information on: 
: O THE SHERWOOD “BRIEF” 
: () OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
: CITY. 


STATE 


December, 1949 
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C.V. Parkinson Associates, Inc. 


Authors’ Representation 


¢ We are anxious to see high qual- 
ity book length fiction and non- 
fiction. 


© Though we do not handle manu- 
scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teen age and adult audience. 


Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 


OH OHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHOHO 
e 


/ this is it... 
The Newest, Most Modern 


Method of 


Writing To 


THE CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER actually shows you 
how to become the writer you always wanted to be. 
Nothing else is quite like this new training. No tedious 
“assignments” . no cut-and-dried examples . . . no 
lengthy lessons . . You are aided to write freely, 
joyously, at the peak of your capacity. 

CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING IN 
Writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. Usable plot- 
ting methods for articles, stories. How develop your 
imagination, ingenuity. How overcome inhibitions 
that impede success. The way to greater, more 
steady production of mss. How to write better in 
your own natural way. 

Completely different 


Intensely 
Highly practical 


Write today for full information. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1835 CHAMPA STREET DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Send me information about THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER at no obligation or cost. 

NAME 
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Help For 
BOOK WRITERS 


A letter from Rev. Glen 
W. Hutton, of Washing- 
ton, says: ‘“You took my 
cumbersome material and 
made it into a thing of 
beauty. Thanks more 


than | can say. Money 
pays for time and buys 
biscuits and butter, but 
there are things 
that money can‘t buy. You put that some- 
thing into my book.”’ 

This letter is typical of those that come 
to me, unsolicited, every week. Among 
my clients are some of America’s top writ- 
ing names, but others are people like the 
Reverend Hutton who are writing their first 
book and need the know-how of a veteran 
scribe to get them started. | sell my own 
writings; | can make yours salable if they 
have merit. 

Write today, asking for my free folder 
entitled “Literary Help,’’ and tell me 
about your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


P.O. Box 155 

Richland, N. J. 
Dear Mr. Archer: 
| have found your first 25 Case Histories 
very interesting and instructive, and hope 
to benefit by them. . . . | hope you do get 
enough requests for a second installment, 
even a third and fourth, as | am very much 
interested in receiving all you can furnish. 
These actual Case Histories are worth more 
than a dozen courses. Thank you for mak- 
ing them available. 

Cordially, 
Alice E. Howard 


The above unsolicited letter is a sample of 
the many grateful responses from writers 
who have ordered 25 Case Histories at only 
$1.00. It shows you how | wrote and sold 
25 stories and articles for leading maga- 
zines. And it shows you how to do it. Is 


your writing career worth $1.00? 
JULES ARCHER 

| Jules Archer 

| Pine Plains, N. Y. 

| Show me how to do it. Herewith my dollar I 

for a postpaid copy of your 25 Case Histories. | 


The Author & Journalist 
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— THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & books, new & 
used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


PUBLICITY: Your soundest professional investment. We 
have handled releases and campaigns for beginning 
and established authors as well as national organiza- 

tions. Reasonable rates. Send data for free consulta- 
tion. Publicist, 810 West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


BETTER CREATED CHARACTERS can sell your stories. 
World population under three million, you create 
many trillions more characters with ‘Spinit Character 
Builder,’ $2 set contains: wheel, charts, nearly three 
thousand traits, habits, emotions, etc. Also available 
‘Calendar Reckoner’ that locates any date AD to 

me infinity, 25c per copy. R. Blois, 16 Norman St., 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Ng 

rit- WRITERS: How | sold my first short story for $100. 

the 3c stamp. Writing ideas. BAJ, Box 44, Ft. Worth, 

irst Texas. 

‘an 

wr HO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plausibly! 
“Handbook Of Emotions,” $1.00. Over 500 reactions, 

ley alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 Cedar Grove, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

‘af OMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 


FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create original plots 
from published stories without plagiarizing. Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Suburban to Chicago. Writecraft 
Service, Gurnee, III. 


if. WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color-illustrated 
| book “505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free! Work 
mum «home! Expect something odd! Pacific, Oceanside, 


Calif. 
CARTOONIST, GAGWRITERS! Join Now! Free Prospec- 

——| tus. Kleinman, 5146 Strohm, North Hollywood, Calif. 

THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT — “Afterglow,” b 
Margaret A. Bartlett, a volume of verse, inspirational, 
heart-warming, occasionally humorous, wholly under- 

-_ standable. See special offer on back cover. 

pe SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 

et how to write, where to sell, 25c, stamps or coin. 

Writecraft Service, Gurnee, Ill 

ch 3000 NEW-USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, books, 

h writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain list, 10c. 

i Courses bought. Thomas Read, Plymouth, Penna. 

k- USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on writing, 
bought, sold, rent and exch d. Money back 
guarantee. ‘Smith’s, "84 Washington, Peabody, Mass. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby sell 

f as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this 

oO magazine, page 26. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

ly TWENTY-FIVE TIPS On Plotting and Writing Detective 

Id and Mystery Fiction: 25c. William H. Bushman, P. O. 
Box 436-A, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Is SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS OF YOUR HANDWRITING, com- 
plete reading revealing traits, characteristics, talents 
for $2.00. Twenty years experience, famous for 
accuracy and advice. Ted Cunningham, 81 Bailey 
Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

.—-I|;/WRITERS in his classes sold more than $18,000 worth 


of articles. They knew WHERE to sell them. Prof. 
Winston Allard 5 ie his write-up in NEWSWEEK for 
March 7, 1949) and Emily Lin list and classify over 
1,400 trade journals and business papers in WHERE 
TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES. Complete. Accurate. 
Up-to-date. Order from publisher on money back 
guarantee, $2.50 postpaid. Wm. C. Brown Company, 
Publishers, Dubuque, lowa. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home or 
office, in a New Duplicatin > Service for Advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad-Service, Argyle 19, Wis- 
consin. 
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Science & Mechanics, 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
11; a 20c bi-monthly edited by Don Dinwiddie, 
works on query basis only for feature-type articles, 
but does accept free-lance material of the how-to- 
make-it instruction type for all of its regular de- 
partments, and hints and kinks for the home crafts- 
man. Payment is on acceptance at 2 cents a word, 
or $5 for each short kink. Supplementary rights 
are released only by special arrangement. 


Book Mss. Welcomed 


Every author delights in a best seller, 
but even a book with a limited audi- 
ence can prove profitable when ex- 
pertly designed and promoted. We 
welcome mss. of every classification; 
our editors are understanding and 
cooperative. Write Dept. G for free 
literature or submit ms. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


b) 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
plane to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
find compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
Vast nationwide membership. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


IF YOU DREAM OF BECOMING A 
SUCCESSFUL WRITER DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT IT NOWII!!!! 


Send for the 44-page booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,”’ which is free on request. It 
gives details of how the D’Orsay Service works with 
writers, and contains vital information not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocketbook. It de- 
scribes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE, 
which you should investigate if you really want to learn 
the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. The 
terms are surprisingly low and convenient. 

GHOST WRITING .... RESEARCH . . . . REVISION 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 words; and 
seventy-five cents for each additional thousand words 
(or fraction) thereafter. Thus, a manuscript of 6,000 

words will take a fee of $6.00. 

Brief ‘‘fillers’’ of not over a hundred words each, whether 
poems, jokes, or informative paragraphs may be sent in 
groups of six for the minimum fee of $3.00. The fee 
for ‘‘short-short stories’’ of a thousand words or so is 
$3.00 each. 

SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words.............. $20.00 
35,000 to 50,000 words é 
50,000 to 75,000 words 
75,000 100,000 words 
100,000 125,000 words 

The fees given above are inclusive. There is no further 
charge of any kind except, of course, the 10% commission 
charged on sales. 

OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price....... $5.00 


D‘ORSAY SERVICE 
Established 1919 By 


Laurence R. D’Orsay 
AUTHOR ‘’The Profit In Writing’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’. ($3.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($4.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell’’ ($4.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 
($3.50), etc. 


Kenneth E. D’Orsay, Topanga 2, Cal. 
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I Can Sell That Script! 


e Editors are demanding good material. |! have the contacts—have you the manuscripts? 
At present, there is a tremendous demand for the work of newer authors due to slashed 
editorial budgets. Take advantage of this opportunity. SEND YOUR SCRIPT TODAY. 


@ Known among selling authors for efficient, friendly service, | am now extending my 
facilities to include the promising newer writer. My office on Fifth Avenue, in the heart 
of the world’s publishing center, is at your, service. Let me help you achieve sales success. 


e The following fees cover a detailed Collaborative Criticism—-NOT A MERE READING 
AND SUPERFICIAL REPORT. RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% Commission on sales. NEW- 
ER WRITERS: $1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words—enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Minimum fee per script $3. Reports in 2 weeks. Book lengths, plays, 
etc.—full details, low rates on request. FEE ALWAYS REFUNDED ON SALE OF MS. 


e OTHER SERVICES: Creative Editing, Technical Re-write, Ghosting, Expert Typing and 
Correction, and—special to those who qualify—lIndividual Coaching Plan. All inquiries 
answered PERSONALLY and PROMPTLY. 


e Write TODAY for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING sent 
FREE upon your request. No obligation. 


In Choosing a Literary Agent — Why Not the Best? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


She is known to readers of A & J as 


CHRISTMAS SPECIAL M.AB 
— $4 Value for $1.50— | | cad MOSTLY PERSONAL 


_ What finer gift for friends interested in writ- Her poems are now collected as 
ing than a year’s subscription to your favorite 


writer’s magazine, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST! AFTERGLOW ° 


To make the gift doubly attractive, we will in- 


clude with each subscription a copy of SCHOY- Margaret A. Bartlett 
ER’S VITAL ANNIVERSARIES (which regularly by . 
sells for $2.00). And we’ll make a special price Readers of ‘Mostly Personal’ will recog- 
of $1.50 on both. Q nize the intimate friendliness and warm in- 


Just fili out the coupon below, appending as telligence of M.A.B. in the poems of a 


many additional. names as you wish, and mail lifetime collected in AFTERGLOW. 
immediately . (Note that we’ll enter a new sub- Note: As a_=e special concession to the many 
scription for you, or advance your current one, friends M.A.B has made among writers, readers 
at the same Christmas Gift rate.) of A&J are provided the opportunity of order- 
ing this book in advance of publication at a 
special price of $2.00, After publication on 


or before December Ist, the book will be priced 
at $2.50. Order a copy for yourself immedi- 


ately; order copies for Christmas giving! This 

Please send The Author & Journalist for one book of intimate, friendly verse distils into one 
year (plus copy of Schoyer’s Vital Anniversaries) beautiful gift the experience of a devoted life- 


time. 

Sage Books, Inc. 

Golden 4, Colorado ; 

Please send me, upon publication, —_. 


copies of AFTERGLOW by Margaret A. Bartlett. 
hes These books are ordered before publication a 

{] (or [ ] extend) my own subscription for the : ; 

same period. 1! understand |, also, am to re- the special price of $2.00 each offered to A&J 

ceive a copy of Schoyer’s Vital Anniversaries. readers. _....... my remittance is enclosed; 


1 enclose $1.50 for each subscription. 


send the books C.0.D. when ready. 


The Author & Journalist 


| 
| 
Name City 
NAME 
Street ote Orne 
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THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO-— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 


